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year, twenty- fourth volume, of continuous publication, with 

the record of having published over 9,600 pages of history 
and biography concerning the story of The Episcopal Church— not 
merely the story in America, but overseas as well, including the Mother 
Church of England. 

It would have been relatively easy to have exceeded this record 
if we had not been bound by such mundane factors as budgetary re- 
strictions. But, alas! journals concerned with religious history are as 
limited by financial considerations as those concerned with secular 
history, perhaps more so. 

It is just this mundane matter of money which limits us so dras- 
tically in the publication of Book Reviews. In both this and the pre- 
ceding number, reviews have had to be limited to a total of three—one in 
September, and two in December. The Macazine has always en- 
deavored to carry four main articles, and this policy we shall continue. 
Only increased revenue will enable us, however, to equal the record 
of 1949-1952, during which triennium 164 titles were reviewed, or to 
equal the better record of the triennium now closing, 1952-1955, when 
249 titles have been reviewed. 

In its Eighth Triennial Report to the General Convention of 1955, 
meeting in Honolulu, the Joint Commission on the HistorrcaL Maca- 
ZINE reiterated “one of the most important purposes of its founding 
and of its continued existence for 24 years, namely, to help correct the 
gross neglect by professional historians of the part played by religion 
and the churches in the ‘making of America,’ and to see to it that 
the textbooks used to teach American history in our schools, colleges 
and universities shall properly appraise the place of religion in American 
culture. The seriousness of this condition has been very well stated 
by Professor William Warren Sweet in the preface to his Religion in 
Colonial America (New York, 1942): 


“The growing interest in American cultural history 
renders a larger understanding of the religious development of 
America a necessity. The attempt to appraise American culture 
apart from religion is a contradiction in itself, for culture has 
to do with the moral and religious as well as the intellectual 
life of a society. Until recent years this phase of American 
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history, outside New England, was not only neglected, it was 
minimized and even despised by some who liked to think of 
themselves as trained historians. For the last generation and 
more a majority of our historians have been economic deter- 
minists, and consequently stressed our materialistic develop- 
ment to the neglect of those matters which have to do with the 
mind and the spirit. No nation of the world has had its political 
and economic life so fully analyzed as has ours; on the other 
hand, no great people of modern times have been so neglectful 
of the spiritual and idealistic phase of their development. 
“A generation ago a doctor’s dissertation on an American 
Church history subject was unheard of in an American uni- 
versity. If such a thing had been proposed the student, doubt- 
less, would have been told that it could not be accepted, since 
objectivity was impossible to achieve with such subjects.” 


“Tn all likelihood, with the completion (D.V.) of Volume XXV 
in 1956, HISTORICAL MAGAZINE will have published 10,000 
pages of history, and biography concerning the Episcopal Church and 
its related sister Churches in the Anglican Communion. This is the 
only journal of its kind in the Anglican Communion, and is thus one 
indication of the leadership which our American Church is exercising 
at the present day.” 


All along the road during these twenty-four years, we have re- 
ceived encouragement from bishops, priests, and laymen—and from 
professional historians. A post card received in September from 
the Rev. Edward R. Hardy, Ph.D., professor of Church history in 
Berkeley Divinity School, said concerning the September number: 


“An admirable number of the HistortcAL MAGAZINE—out- 
standing, I think.” 


On our way to Honolulu early in September, we called upon Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Klingberg, of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
and he said: 


“IT rate the HistortcAL MAGAZINE among the top five his- 
torical journals of this country.” 


To be sure, these gentlemen are biased in our favor; but they 
are also professional historians and men of proved integrity. The only 
possible response to such expressions of good will is to carry on, de- 
termined that Volume XXV shall not come behind any of its prede- 
cessors, in quality if not in quantity. 


WALTER H. STOWE. 
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Associate Editors Resigned 


HE Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, D.D., and the Rev. Percy V. 
Norwood, Ph.D., have retired from the active ministry and have 
resigned as Associate Editors of HistorIcaL MAGAZINE. We wish to 
record our deep appreciation of their services. 

Dr. Brydon, historiographer of the diocese of Virginia, was the 
oldest associate editor in point of service and the only one of the 
editors to have been with the MaGazine from the beginning. He was 
the first treasurer, 1932-1935. Recently, he celebrated his eightieth 
birthday—on which event we tender him our heartiest congratulations! 
—and, the last we heard, he was busily engaged in completing Volume 
III of his Virginia’s Mother Church. 

Dr. Norwood, retired professor of Church history, Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, and historiographer of the diocese of 
Chicago, served as Associate Editor from 1947 to 1954. Those who 
read the September number know that he is still at work in Church 
history, as evidenced by his contribution, “The Primary Convention 
of the Diocese of Illinois.” 


WALTER H. STOWE. 


Nashotah House Is Now An Accredited 
Seminary 


N our editorial, “Theological Education in the United States,” in 
the March 1955 issue, pp. 6-12, we listed in note #9, page 9, the 
theological seminaries of the Episcopal Church which were accredited 
by the American Association of Theological Schools, according to our 
source, Higher Education, Vol. 1X, No. 18 (May 15, 1953). Nashotah 


House, Nashotah, Wisconsin, was not in that list. 
We have been informed by no less a person than the dean of the 


Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts—the Very 
Reverend Charles L. Taylor, Th.D.,—that Nashotah House is now an 
accredited seminary, although it was not such in 1953, when our 
source was published. We are very happy to make this fact known 
and to congratulate Nashotah House. This raises to eight the number 
of theological seminaries of The Episcopal Church (out of a total of 
twelve) which are accredited by the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools. 


W. H. S. 
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Concerning ‘‘The Established Church of 
Colonial Maryland” 


LL readers of the September 1955 Number of HistoricaL MaGa- 
ZINE will please note the following correction by the author of 
the article, as it applies to page 282: 


Maryland Vestry Act of 1798: 


This act and its numerous supplementary acts were made 
inapplicable, in future, to parishes of the Diocese of Maryland, 
by Chapter 462 of the Maryland Acts of 1951. The new act, 
adopted at the instance of the diocesan authorities, provides a 
completely revised code for vestries of the diocese. In particu- 
lar it is provided by Section 291-N that a rector’s tenure 
“shall continue until dissolved by mutual consent or by the 
arbitration and decision of the Ecclesiastical Authority of the 
Diocese.” 

The author regrets that in submitting his typescript to the 
editor he failed to notice that the material on page 282, written 
in 1950, had not been revised to mention the Act of 1951. 


SPENCER ERVIN. 
September 6, 1955. 


The 350th Anniversary of the 
Beginning of The Episcopal Church 
in America, 1607-1957 


“THE continuous history of American society begins with 
the foundation of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. The 
continuous history of The Episcopal Church in America begins 
at the same time, in the same place, and with the same event. 
As they say in the radio commercials, no other denomination 
can make that claim.’’—-WILLIAM WILSON MANRross, librarian 
of the Church Historical Society, in HistoricAL MAGAZINE, 
XVI (1947), p. 132. 
The Commonwealth of Virginia is planning a national cele- 
bration of the 350th anniversary of the settlement of Jamestown 
in 1957. 


Will The Episcopal Church take its proper 
part in that celebration? 
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John Murray Forbes 
1807-1885 


First Permanent Dean of The General 
Theological Seminary 


By Stephen W. Gillespie * 


ee OHN Murray Forbes, the first permanent dean of the General 
Abe Theological Seminary, has left no memoirs or autobiography 

MYA to posterity. Little remains extant from his pen, so we must 
depend upon the writings of his contemporaries, friend and foe, for 
a portrait of him. Forbes was one of those who left the Church of 
his birth in the middle of the last century for another communion, but 
he also had the stamina necessary to return to it. Forbes cannot be 
given the title of one of the great men of the American Episcopal 
Church, but he was none the less a devoted priest who did much to 
strengthen the Church of his day. 


| 


Early Life 


John Murray Forbes was born in New York City on May 5, 1807, 
the son of James Grant Forbes (1769-1826) and Frances Elizabeth 
Blackwell. His grandfather was the Rev. John Forbes (1740-1783). 
The latter was a native of Strathdon, Scotland, and following his gradu- 
ation from the University of Aberdeen in 1763, he was ordained in 
the Church of England and sent by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel as the first clergyman licensed to officiate in East Florida. 
He lived at St. Augustine for over twenty years and remained loyal 
to the English crown during the Revolutionary War." 

On August 7, 1827, John Murray Forbes received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts at the annual commencement of Columbia College. 
He must have been justly proud of his Scottish ancestry, for the com- 
mencement program lists him as delivering an “Oration on Scottish 

*The author is curate of St. John’s Church, Troy, New York. 


1Pennington, E. L., “The Rev. John Forbes,” in The Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vol. VI, p. 505 
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Character.”* Three years later, he graduated from the General Theo- 
logical Seminary.* 

An unidentified newspaper clipping gives the following account of 
Forbes’ ordination to the diaconate : 


“On Sunday morning, Aug. 1, 1830, at a special ordination 
held in Trinity Church, in the city of New York, John Murray 
Forbes and Henry J. Morton were admitted to the Holy Order 
of Deacons. An appropriate sermon and address were deliv- 
ered by the Bishop. Morning Prayer was read, and the candi- 
dates presented by the Rev. Professor Turner of the General 
Theological Seminary.’”* 


They were the last deacons ordained by John Henry Hobart, the third 
bishop of New York, before his death on September 12, 1830.° 

Forbes was subsequently appointed an assistant professor in the 
department of Ancient Languages at Washington (now Trinity) College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. An unidentified newspaper clipping for the 
year 1831 gives the following account of his ordination to the priesthood : 


“On Tuesday in Whitsun-week, the 24th inst., the Right Rev. 
Bishop Onderdonk held an ordination in Christ Church, Rye, 
West-Chester county, and admitted the Rev. John Murray 
Forbes, A.M., Deacon, the Rector elect of said Church, to the 
holy order of Priests. The Morning Prayer was read, and 
the candidate presented by the Rev. George Upfold, M.D., 
Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New York; the Lessons by the 
Rev. Lawson Carter, Rector of Trinity Church, New-Rochelle, 
and St. Paul’s Church, East-Chester—and an appropriate and 
highly impressive discourse delivered by the Bishop.’ 


Forbes’ teaching position at Washington College must have either 
been of short duration or not demanding, since the Convention Journal 
for October 6-8, 1831, of the diocese of New York lists him as rector 
of Christ Church, Rye, Westchester county.* When the Rev. William 
R. Whittingham, the third rector of St. Luke’s Church, New York 
City, was forced to ask his vestry for a year’s leave of absence in 1832 
because of poor health, the vestry asked Forbes to come as an assistant.® 
He accepted their request and served from October 1, 1832, to Septem- 


2Forbes’ Scrapbook. 

*Manross, W. W., “Growth and Progress since 1860” [of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary], in HisToricaL Macazine, Vol. V, p. 208. 

*Forbes’ Scrapbook. 

SLowndes, A., Archives of the General Conventions, Vol. IV, p. 76. 

*Forbes’ Scrapbook, 

Ibid. 

®*New York Convention Journal, 1831 ‘a 

*Tuttle, H. C., History of St. Luke’s hurch, New York City, p. %6. 
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ber 30, 1833.'° Following his year’s assignment at St. Luke’s, Forbes 
became rector of St. George’s Church, Flushing, Queen’s County, Long 
Island." 


Rectorship of St. Luke’s, New York City 


When Dr. Whittingham was forced by continued poor health to 
resign the rectorship of St. Luke’s on May 20, 1834, the vestry immedi- 
ately remembered the fine job done by Forbes the previous year. 
Forbes accepted the rectorship and was instituted as rector of St. Luke’s 
on September 26, 1834, by the bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk. ** Shortly after this he married Miss Anna 
Howell of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Three children were born of 
this marriage: Francis Blackwell Forbes, Anne Adelaide Forbes, and 
John Murray Forbes, 

Forbes quickly showed his abilities as an understanding and talented 
priest, and was in later years to be referred to as the “beloved rector” 
of old St. Luke’s. However, it appears that about 1840 he had begun 
to be so much impressed with the aims and ideals of the Oxford Move- 
ment that he began to put some of its liturgical practices into use in 
his parish. As is so often the case, unfortunately, when forgotten 
practices are introduced into a parish, many of the parishioners at St. 
Luke’s were upset by the “novelties” the rector was introducing. Many 
years later, Forbes’ successor at St. Luke’s, the Rev. Isaac H. Tuttle, 
had this to say about the innovations of the 1840's: 


“He was the first to repair the altar of the Lord that was 
broken down, restoring the daily services and weekly com- 
munion in the city. ... We can hardly realize the loose and 
slovenly ways in which services were then generally per- 
formed; and how many catholic ways and days and usages 
were neglected. I am not surprised that the opposition Dr. 
Forbes experienced to doctrines and usages and practices which 
we all now recognize as right, should have in a measure stunned 
him. He was simply then in advance of his times. The services 
in St. Luke’s then regarded as novelties are now common 
everywhere,””* 


10New York Convention Journal, 1832, p. 4. 

11New York Convention Journal, 1833, p. 4. 

12Tuttle, H. C., op. cit., p. 47. 

18From a letter written by Miss Edith S. Forbes to Dr. C. N. Shepard, in 
the G. T. S. Library. 

14Tuttle, I. H., Semi-Centennial Discourse of St. Luke’s Church, p. 18. 
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The Easter election of the vestry in 1840 shows that many were 
fearful of going along with the rector’s high church program, since 
the vestry with the exception of two loyal members resigned. Never- 
theless, a new vestry was elected and St. Luke’s Church did not close 
its doors. Forbes’ actions were not the only causes for a decrease 
in the congregation. The tide of population had begun to move up- 
town, since Greenwich, which was formerly a delightful suburban section 
of the city, was rapidly becoming an area of industry and commerce. 
With occasional grants of financial assistance from Trinity Parish and 
a tightening of the budget, the rector and vestry were able to keep St. 
Luke’s open. 

Forbes was well known and respected throughout the diocese of 
New York. He was a great friend of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. In 1835, he was appointed a trustee of the seminary, and two 
years later was asked by the standing committee of the seminary to 
take charge of the department of pastoral theology and pulpit elo- 
quence. In 1845, he was appointed to the standing committee.'® 

He was elected a deputy to the General Conventions of 1844 and 
1847. The Church Journal, for July 5, 1871, has the following com- 
ments on his actions at these two Conventions: 


“In 1844, at the General Convention in Philadelphia, he took a 
foremost stand among the defenders of Church principles 
against the Rationalistic and Puritan assailants, and received 
the well earned meed of general applause. In 1847, however, 
when the case of our much injured Bishop was made the sub- 
ject of discussion, his course failed to meet with the approba- 
tion of a large portion of his constituents, (ourselves among 
the number,) who were in favor of a more decided expression 
of opinion on the part of the Diocese in relation to the proceed- 
ings and sentence, and a more definite and efficacious relief 
than was granted by the General Convention. Still we never 
doubted that he pursued that line of conduct which he believed 
to be most for the interest of the Church and this Diocese in 
particular, though his views differed widely from our own.’’® 


In 1847, the first religious order for men in the entire Anglican 
Church, since Henry VIII dissolved the monasteries in the sixteenth 
century, was born at St. Luke’s Church. This is another indication 
of Forbes’ enthusiasm for the Oxford Movement. The Rt. Rev. Levi 
Silliman Ives, bishop of North Carolina, who was the second rector of 
St. Luke’s Church and a close personal friend of Forbes, had plans to 


15Forbes’ Scrapbook. 
16 bid. 
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form a religious order to work in his own diocese. In 1847, when 
Bishop Ives was attending the General Convention held in New York 
City, the first members of the “Society of the Holy Cross” made their 
professions before him in St. Luke’s Church. One of the men then 
made a religious was a priest, the Rev. William Glenny French, who 
later became the first superior of the society at the Valle Crucis Mission 
in North Carolina. He took his life vows at this time. A layman, 
Oliver Sherman Prescott, took annual vows only.'* 

In 1848, Forbes became president of the newly-formed New York 
Ecclesiological Society, with his assistant at St. Luke’s, the Rev. Thomas 
Scott Preston, as secretary, and Bishop Ives as patron. The society 
was composed of clergy who were interested in restoring to the Epis- 
copal Church many of the ornaments and vestments which had been 
removed at the time of the Reformation. Various members wrote es- 
says on such topics as “Orientation of Churches,” “The Choice of a 
Patron Saint,” and the “Arrangement of Chancels.” The experimental 
model for the society was the chapel of Bishop Ives’ monastery at Valle 
Crucis. 

Many of the things suggested for use by the society are in general 
use in the Church today, but its program was too much for many 


clergy of one hundred years ago to take. In an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled Puseyite Developments, an enemy of the society vented his 
wrath, and the defection to Rome of several of the Ecclesiologists did 
not help matters any. The pamphlet ends with these threatening words: 


“Hence, the present effort to ‘unprotestanize’ our Church, which 
our Ecclesiologists and others are so zealously making, cannot 
possibly succeed, except by merging it in the Church of Rome. 
To these gentlemen, therefore, we would recommend the ad- 
dress of the Prophet—‘How long halt ye between two opinions ? 
If the Lord be God, follow him, but if Baal, follow him.’ ”* 


Forbes’ discouragement over the condition of the American Epis- 
copal Church in particular, and the Anglican Communion in general, 
can be clearly discerned in a sermon entitled “Self-Discipline,” which he 
preached on October 10, 1847, to the associate alumni of the General 
Theological Seminary. In the sermon he laments: 


“The mournful and manacled state of our Mother Church of 
England, with the Queen’s Privy Council for its virtual head, 
and a parliament wherein Jews, Heretics, and Infidels take 
government with her sons—her deep-heaving sighs and restive 


'tHistorical Notes—St. Luke’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, p. 18. 
18Puseyite Developments, p. 20. 
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impatient struggles after freedom—the better life and more 
earnest workings of untold numbers among her clergy, with 
the still unawakened energies of a yet larger number, and the 
sad forebodings of a despairing few—the divided and distracted 
state of our own Church at home, with two living voices, and 
two energising systems, each claiming her sanction, yet each 
lacking power to prevail and put her at unity with herself; 
manifold evils meantime growing up and establishing them- 
selves within her borders for want of a proper discipline to 
repress them—and last ‘tho not least, the long agitated state 
of this Diocese, and the intensity of earnestness with which 
many are looking forward to the restoration of law, order and 
quietness—these things, brethren, do agitate the minds of good 
men, awaken deep and solemn thoughts within them, call out 
the full energies of their character, and entail fearful responsi- 
bilities as to their conduct.’’” 


The situation in the Church was indeed very dark and very dis- 
couraging. Many believed that they could discern in the following 


paragraph the seeds of Romanism that were to sprout forth two years 
later : 


“Hence, finally it comes to be so necessary a part of our duty, 
if we would use all means for our advancement, to seek often 
the impartial judgement and guidance of others, and especially 


of such as are older, wiser, more experienced and better dis- 
ciplined than ourselves. We are all poor judges of our own 
cases, and in times of perplexity need to be taught even one 
of another, and to this end to put away all needless reserves, 
to show our weakness, ‘confess our faults,’ and humbly seek, 
and thankfully receive, and conscientiously by, the calm, and 
dispassionate, and enlightened and faithful guidance and direc- 
tion of a brother and friend.”’”° 


With the advent of the year 1848, Forbes began to come to grips 
with the question of whether or no he could remain within the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church. It must be said to his credit that he did not 
cross the Tiber at the first sign of Roman fever, but attempted to over- 
come it as best he could. However, he was to be fighting a losing 
battle, for on February 18, 1848, he presented the following letter to 
the wardens and vestry of St. Luke’s :** 


Gentlemen : 

After mature deliberation I have finally come to the con- 
clusion that it is expedient for me to resign the Rectorship 
of St. Luke’s Church. 


19Forbes, J. M., Self-Discipline: A Sermon, p. 4. 
20] bid 
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21Tuttle, H. C., History of St. Luke’s Church, New York City, p. 102. 
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Since presenting my resignation to you a month ago, 
altho it was subsequently withdrawn at your earnest solicitation, 
the subject has been continually before my mind and with the 
sincere desire to concur, if possible, in what seemed so generally 
your wish that I should remain among you, I have been made 
sensible that in doing this I should be acting in opposition to 
my own sense of duty and what seems to be the will of God 
respecting me. 

I beg leave therefore respectfully to present again my 
resignation of the Rectorship of St. Luke’s Church and to say 
that you will confer a real favor upon me by accepting it with- 
out further hesitation or delay. I propose if it meet your 
approbation that it take effect the first day of May next. 

In thus severing a tie which has bound me so closely and 
for so many years to this parish, you will I am sure, believe 
me when I say that I purpose one of the most trying acts of my 
life. That God will overrule it to the Spiritual and Eternal good 
of us all is most sincerely my prayer. 


I remain Gentlemen 
Very faithfully and affectionately 
Your friend 
Joun Murray Forses 


Once again the vestry earnestly asked him not to resign the rector- 
ship in a long resolution. There certainly does not appear to have 
been any rift between the rector and congregation, for part of the reso- 
lution stated : 


“Resolved, That this vestry most unanimously and entirely ap- 
prove of the whole course of the Rev. Dr. Forbes as Rector of 
St. Luke’s Parish. His efforts for the spiritual benefit of his 
people, his zeal and fidelity, displayed in every form with- 
out fear, and at much personal sacrifice, have excited our most 
sincere admiration and regard.”** 


Forbes withdrew his resignation, but he had evidently made up his 
mind at last to enter the Roman Church when he sent the following 
letter to the vestry on October 4, 1849:%8 


Since offering to you my resignation as Rector of St. 
Luke’s Church in February last, the subject has been constantly 
before my mind, but all events since then have combined to in- 
duce me to present it again. 

When J assure you that in taking this step, I am actuated 
solely by a conscientious sense of duty, and that it will be a per- 


22Tuttle, H. C., History of St. Luke’s Church, New York City, p. 103. 
*8/bid., p. 106. 
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sonal favour to me, if you will accept my resignation without 
further delay. I have said enough, I am sure, to receive for 
it your ready acquiescence. 

Of the very great and long continued kindness and confi- 
dence I have experienced at the hand of the Vestry and people 
of St. Luke’s Church, I shall ever be mindful, nor can I in any 
way repay them, but my continued prayer that God in his 
goodness will bestow upon both the best spiritual gifts. I re- 
main gentlemen, very sincerely and affectionately 


Your friend 
JoHNn Murray Forses 


The vestry reluctantly accepted the resignation in a letter dated 
October 9, 1849. It ends: 


“As to your private motives and your future movements you 
give us no information, nor is it our province to inquire; but 
whatever you do, or wherever you may go, we would offer our 
sincere prayers for your prosperity and happiness.” 


However, it was not long before they learned of Forbes’ “future 
movements” through the publication of the following letter in the pub- 
lic journals :** 


To the Rev. Wm. Berrian, D.D., President of the Standing 
Committee of the Diocese of New York: 


New York, 21st November, 1849 


Rev. and Dear Sir :—You may conceive that is is no ordinary 
emotion that I feel myself constrained to declare to you, as 
President of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of New 
York, that is is my intention no longer to exercise the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, it having become my deep 
and conscientious conviction that duty to God requires me to 
unite myself to the One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church in 
communion with the See of Rome, to which I feel that my 
allegiance is due. 

With great personal consideration, I remain, Rev. and 
Dear Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Joun Murray Forses 


24Tuttle, H. C., History of St. Luke’s Church, New York City, p. 106. 
25Puseyite Developments, p. 15. 
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One of his contemporaries writes of him: 


“Dr. Forbes was a gifted, picturesque, and notable man. In 
many respects he was a great accession to the Roman Com- 
munion in the United States. He was a man of superb pres- 
ence, a little above medium height, of handsome features, 
florid complexion, dignified demeanor, and a well shaped head, 
the gray hair of which early gave him a look of marked dis- 
tinction. He was an accomplished man in manners and quali- 
ties, and possessed of a voice of singular sweetness and 
charm.’’** 


Another writer states that “Forbes was considered a model parish 
priest and a brilliant preacher.”*" 

With the secession to the Roman Church of John Henry Newman 
in 1845, a movement to Rome of a number of the younger clergy 
in England was begun. However, it must be remembered that the 
American Episcopal Church, although it had some secessionists during 
this period, was never seriously endangered by a mass exodus to the 
Roman Church. From 1817 to 1858, a period of forty-one years, only 
thirty clergy of the American Church entered the Roman Church, and 
four of these later returned.** The High Church group in this country 
dated back to the days of Bishop Hobart, and was thus better enabled to 
withstand the vicissitudes of the day than the Mother Church. The 
great majority of English bishops were Evangelicals, whereas a goodly 
number of the American bishops were High Churchmen who were 
pleased with the aims and progress of the Oxford Movement. A priest 
had to be really dissatisfied with the American Episcopal Church to 
secede from her. 

Since the Rt. Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, bishop of New York, 
was still under suspension, the standing committee of the diocese in- 
vited the Rt. Rev. Carlton Chase, bishop of New Hampshire, to per- 
form episcopal duties in the diocese from October 1, 1849, to Easter, 
1850. Hence, it was he who read the sentence of deposition of Forbes 
and his assistant. Bishop Chase’s report to the standing committee on 
Sept. 25, 1850, lists the following entry for February 27, 1850: 


“In the Vestry Room of St. Paul’s Chapel in the city of New 
York in the presence of the Rev. William Berrian, D.D., the 
Rev. Martin P. Parks, the Rev. William Walton, and the Rev. 
John H. Hobart, I pronounced against John Murray Forbes, 


26Riley, T. M., Biography of the Very Rev. E. A. Hoffman, p. 593. 

*™Lowndes, A., Archives of the General Conventions, Vol. IV, p. 76. 

28De Mille, G. E., The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church, 
p. 106. 
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D.D., and Thomas S. Preston, severally, sentence of displace- 
ment from the sacred ministry; they, as appeared of record 
duly made by the Standing Committee of the Diocese, having 
declared their renunciation of the said ministry.”’** 


The Roman Interlude 


Forbes was a rich plum to fall into the lap of Rome, and the 
Roman press saw to it that his conversion, or defection, received wide 
publicity. An unidentified and undated newspaper clipping has the 
following to say under the headline of “Conversions” : 


“A letter of Dr. Forbes, late rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this city has found its way into several of the city 
papers, in which he informs the Standing Committee of the 
Episcopalian body in New York that he has felt compelled 
by conscientious conviction to cease exercising the office of an 
Episcopalian minister, and to seek admission to the communion 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

“Dr. Forbes was one of the leading minds in the Episco- 
palian denomination. His head has grown gray in the exer- 
cise of his office; and the combination of high personal quali- 
ties that he possessed had made him the centre of a very large 
and affectionate circle of friends. The charms of position and 
influence, and the thousand attachments that his place created, 
were indeed bands not easily to be broken. But Dr. Forbes 
had two natural advantages as an offset to these trials—the 
courage to look truth in the face, and the honesty to act upon it. 
To these good natural dispositions it has pleased God in His 
bounty to add efficient influence of His grace; and Dr. Forbes, 
having spent a period of time in preparation for the same, has 
already been admitted to the consolations and to the discharge 
of the duties of a member of the One Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. 

“Mr. Preston, another Episcopalian minister in this city, 
younger in years, but of bright promise, was at the same time 
received into the Catholic Church. Let us pray God that He 
will add many such to the True Fold, and that He will multiply 
His grace to those already admitted that they may fervently 
persevere to the 


The New York Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register devoted 
practically its entire editorial page on December 8, 1849, to Forbes’ 
conversion. The second paragraph of the editorial, entitled “Panic 
among the Episcopalians,” has the following to say: 


2°New York Convention Journal, 1850, p. 51. 
Scrapbook. 
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“We are not surprised at the deep sensation in the mind of the 
Episcopal community caused by the conversion and the circum- 
stances attending the conversion of a man, in age, in position, 
and in personal qualities, such as Dr. Forbes. We are not 
surprised that it is the topic of conversation in all private circles. 
We are not even surprised that some kind hearted gentlemen 
in charge of Episcopalian pulpits have introduced it there as 
a theme of fond regret that he is gone from them. But we are 
somewhat surprised at noticing that the Episcopalian papers, 
instead of suffering the necessary excitement consequent on 
‘so untoward and event’ to die away as quickly as possible, 
betray to all eyes the extent of public perturbation, and at the 
same time help to fan and spread the flame of discussion and 
inquiry. At this we rejoice though we cannot admire their 
prudence.””** 


The viewpoint of the Episcopal press is illustrated in articles which 
appeared in the New York Churchman and the Protestant Churchman. 
Reprints of these articles are to be found in the above mentioned edition 
of the New York Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register. The follow- 
ing is part of the article which appeared in the New York Churchman: 


“The defection of one thus honored by his brethren of the 
clergy and laity, possessed of much talent and many mental 
accomplishments, acceptable as a parish minister, and dis- 
tinguished in the councils of the Church, must necessarily 
be looked upon as a very untoward event in her annals. It 
enables adversaries of every grade and description to denounce 
her doctrines, disciplines and worship. The Romanists rejoice 
in their prize, and they will parade it as notable proof of the 
errors and insfficiencies to be found in that branch of the 
Church whose communion he has renounced, while dissenters 
sneer at this demonstration that her paths infallibly lead to 
Rome. They will be aided in this cry by the abettors of Puri- 
tanism in our midst, who decry the Prayer Book itself as the 
dregs of Popery. The timid will be alarmed at these cries, they 
will tremble at the bold and unscrupulous assertions which 
will be made, and seek to flee from all high and deep doctrine as 
a deadly pestilence. They will blindly imagine that because 
one has gone to Rome, they must forthwith travel to Geneva, 
The friends then of Church principles must band themselves 
closer, contend as manfully for the truth as they have done 
heretofore, though one whom they trusted has abandoned his 
post and united himself to their wily and treacherous foe. This 
example, instead of repressing their confidence or weakening 
their attachment to the Church of God, should serve to animate 
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their energies, redouble their exertions, and dispose them to 
maintain with firmer hold, and with an unwavering trust and 
loyalty, ‘the faith once delivered to the saints’, as taught b 

that pure and apostolic branch of the Church Catholic in which 
our lot is happily cast.” 


The very interesting and fairer article, which appeared in 
Protestant Churchman of the same date, is in part: 


“I have heard some attempts to cover the defection of Dr. 
Forbes by that of Mr. Shimeall to the Presbyterians; but this 
is blind delusion. What was this latter gentleman to the 
former in the Protestant Episcopal Church? A man of some 
talents, but of no great weight of character. And is he to be 
mourned for as the Doctor of Divinity, the President of the 
Ecclesiological Society, the Trustee of the General Theological 
Seminary, and the delegate of the great Diocese of New York 
in successive General Conventions and in critical times ? 

“No, no: this is to throw dust in the eyes of most honest 
people. Dr. Forbes is a serious loss to our church, for the 
sake of the man, and of his position, and of the intoxication of 
others who sympathise with him, not only among the laity, 
and in the Presbytery, but even in the Episcopate ;—men who 
hold with Rome against our church—and yet claim the honors, 
and accept the trusts of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 


Writing of Forbes’ secession some twenty years after the event, 
the Rev. Isaac H. Tuttle, his successor at St. Luke’s Church, had these 
discerning words to say: 


“Nor am I surprised that claimed authorities and supposed 
facts in favor of Rome, especially as presented by Mr. New- 
man, should have weighed upon him under the circumstances. 
At that time the false decretals of Rome had not been so fully 
exposed by scholars. At that time Mr. Newman stood so 
high, that few questioned, and none took the pains to verify, 
the references in his book on Development. At that time, the 
Church was as it were awakened out of sleep, and many were 
scarcely self-collected. At that time it was never believed that 
the Roman Church would still add to its novelties, till it pro- 
claimed the immaculate conception of the Virgin and the in- 
fallibility of the Pope. Some of our highest minds, under a 
morbid fear that the Anglican Church would not prove true 
to the tests of Catholicity, early left her, and many of the holiest 
and most conscientious, under fuller experience and fuller light, 
have had the moral courage to confess their error, and return 
to the Church they left. No books that could be written would 
be of equal testimony against Rome, and in favor of our Church, 
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as the return to us of men of such acknowledged abilities and 
blameless lives,’’*? 


Since Forbes’ wife had died before his secession, he was thus 
eligible for the Roman priesthood. After he and Prescott had spent 
a short period of indoctrination at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Fordham, 
they were both ordained on November 16, 1850, by the Rt. Rev. John 
McCloskey, bishop of Albany.** Forbes was then assigned as an as- 
sistant for thirteen months at the Church of the Nativity, Second 
Avenue, New York City. It appears that Archbishop Hughes, realiz- 
ing the worth of the convert, eagerly showed him off to distinguished 
guests, and took him along on several pastoral visitations.** 

During 1851, Forbes lectured publicly on the subject of miracles 
at the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Canal Street, New York City, 
to raise funds for charitable purposes. Then, as now, the Roman 
Church was a master at using a multitude of means to publicize its 
distinguished converts. On the whole, this lecture on miracles was, 
and is, a very good one. Although it might be labeled “obscurantist” 
in parts, it is a fair historical study which concludes that miracles did 
not cease with the deaths of the apostles, but have continued to the 
present day. Forbes ended the lecture with the following admonitions 
to those who were within the “true” fold, and those who were outside it : 


“Of those who are already her children I demand the most 
implicit obedience, that full faith be placed in her teaching, 
that her lightest word authoritatively spoken, be taken as the 
word of God. For of a truth, as we have seen, God is in her 
and of her, continually manifesting His presence and sanctioning 
her acts by signs and wonders that exclude all room for doubt 
as to her authority, and incite to confidence, devotion, and 
affection. 

“And of those who have not the happiness to be numbered 
among her children, I claim also as of a right their submission 
and obedience. What higher proof could you ask of her 
Divinity, what more satisfactory evidence, than that in her are 
continually wrought the works of Jesus Christ, yea and even 
greater works than these.”*® 


During February, 1852, it was decided to send Forbes as the first 
pastor of St. Anne’s Church, East Twelfth Street, New York City. 
On June 1, 1852, the building had been sufficiently renovated (it had 


82Tuttle, I. H., Semi-Centennial Discourse of St. Luke’s Church, p. 18. 
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previously been a Presbyterian church) to make possible its dedication 
by Archbishop Hughes. For the next seven years, Forbes worked 
diligently to make St. Anne’s a successful parish. With the help of 
nine different assistant priests serving at various times, Forbes was 
able to do a commendable job. It appears that some of his old parish- 
ioners from St. Luke’s occasionally came over to St. Anne’s. He 
mentions this fact in the following letter to Archbishop Hughes: 


“Many of my old congregation come over here and make them- 
selves known during Mass by their tears and weeping, per- 
haps over my sad delinquency, but anything is better than 
indifference . . . I assure you that your continued and great 
consideration has often healed wounds that others had reck- 
lessly and heartlessly inflicted, for there are, as you have doubt- 
less found yourself in life, times when the iron enters deeper 
into the soul even from a slight plunge, and time too when 
an expression of kindness and confidence leave their impressions 
for life.’’** 


Many believe that Forbes was awarded a doctorate by Pius IX 
because of his work in connection with the American College at Rome. 
However, this claim needs some qualification. He did not go to the 
city of Rome until 1857, and the doctorate was awarded in 1855. There 
seems to have been a very close connection between the doctorate and 
a sermon Forbes preached at St. Peter’s Church, Barclay Street, New 
York City, on Sunday, January 14, 1855, which was entitled “The 
Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” The following 
clipping from the New York Freeman’s Journal and Catholic Register, 
for April 14, 1855, suggests that the sermon was preached by Forbes 
in recognition of the degree: 


“We are pleased to learn that on the 14th of January last, the 
Holy Father, on the recommendation of the Most. Rev. Arch- 
bishop Hughes, conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
with all the rights, honors, and duties of the same, on the 
Rev. J. M. Forbes, Pastor of St. Ann’s Church. It will be a 
pleasing coincidence for Dr. Forbes that this was the date 
of the learned and eloquent discourse delivered by him at St. 
Peter’s Church on the Immaculate Conception of our Most 
Blessed 


This “learned and eloquent discourse” brought great outcries from 
the Protestant Church papers, particularly the Church Journal, which 
stated that Forbes based his case for the new dogma on “forged writ- 


8¢Browne, H. J., St. Ann’s, East Twelfth Street, New York City, p. 8. 
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ings and notorious frauds.” In a pamphlet entitled A Brief Reply to 
Certain Strictures of a Protestant Journal on a Late Discourse by the 
Rev. Dr. Forbes on the Immaculate Conception, which was a reprint of 
two articles by Forbes which had appeared in the New York Freeman's 
Journal and Catholic Register on April 7 and 14, 1855, Forbes answered 
his assailants. It is a well documented reply, and it must be admitted 
that Dr. Forbes presents a much better understanding of the “facts” 
in the case than do his assailants. However, good Roman Catholic 
that he was, Forbes reiterated that he ultimately accepted the new 
dogma because it had been proclaimed “de Fide” by the pope: 


“The Journal alludes in its first article to the ‘sort of reasoning’ 
upon which the champion of the Dogma ‘relies,’ and in the 
second to ‘the testimony of the Fathers’ upon which ‘he ventures 
to rest it.’ Now this is simply a mistake. The so called champ- 
ion of the Dogma relies upon no such sort of reasoning, nor 
ventures to rest the Dogma upon any testimony of the Fathers. 
His reliance, as that of every Catholic, is upon the infallible 
authority of St. Peter’s Chair. The Journal must have over- 
looked these words of the sermon, where referring to this au- 
thority, Dr. Forbes speaks of it ‘first of all, and chief of all, 
and enough for all’, and again, where alluding to the late ex- 


ercise of authority, he says, in view of it, ‘all controversy 
ceases, all doubt is removed, all questions are dissolved, causa 
finita est. Peter has spoken by Pius IX. Henceforth but one 


sentiment and one language will prevail throughout the Catholic 
world,’ ”** 


The Roman hierarchy not only considered Forbes to be an ex- 
cellent pastor, but a sound theologian too. In 1852, the Rt. Rev. 
Ignatius A. Reynolds, bishop of Charleston, South Carolina, appointed 
him his theologian in the Plenary Council of Baltimore. He received 
a similar honor from the Rt. Rev. John Bernard Fitzpatrick, bishop 
of Boston, when the Provincial Council of New York assembled in 
1854.°° 

Episcopal historians have frequently said that Forbes founded the 
American College at Rome. However, the available data suggest that 
he played a very minor role in its foundation. The Church Journal, 
for July 5, 1871, states that “Forbes was sent by the late Archbishop 
Hughes on a special mission to Rome, to aid in establishing there the 
American College for Priests, with, it is said, the intimation that he 


88Forbes, J. M., A Brief Reply to Certain Strictures of a Protestant Journal 
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might remain, if he wished it, to preside over that institution.”*° 


The article in the Catholic Encyclopedia on the American College 
States: 


“In the Eighth Provincial Council of Baltimore held from 
May 6 to May 16, 1855, it was resolved to appoint a committee 
of three bishops to report on the subject of the American 
College... It was subsequently agreed that the Pope should 
be asked to select three bishops as a committee to carry out 
that idea; that the Archbishop of Baltimore should act as 
promoter until after their appointment, and that an active and 
experienced clergyman should be sent to Rome to make the 
necessary preparations.’’** 


Although Forbes is not mentioned by name, he is apparently the “active 
and experienced clergyman” who was sent. 
A contemporary Roman Catholic historian has this to say: 


“In mid-1857 Forbes visited Father Newman at the Birming- 
ham Oratory in England and then continued on to Rome. 
Word of his uneasiness in his parochial position had preceded 
him. Yet he took the occasion not only to profess his loyalty 
to Archbishop Hughes but to tell him of friendly conferences 
with such officials of the court of Pius IX as the Secretary 
of State, Giacomo Cardinal Antonelli, concerning particularly 
the opening of the projected American College in the Eternal 
Cop. 


His Return To The American Episcopal Church 


Upon his return from the city of Rome, Forbes continued as pastor 
of St. Anne’s for two more years. On May 9, 1859, he wrote Arch- 
bishop Hughes and asked to be relieved of his pastorate. It appears 
that he was moved to do this by a sense of justice to himself and 
to his family.** On October 17, 1859, Forbes sent the following letter 
to Archbishop Hughes :** 


It is now nearly ten years since under your auspices, I 
laid down my ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
submit myself to the Church of Rome. The interval, as you 
know, has not been idly spent :—each day has had its responsi- 
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bility and duty, and with these come experience, observation 
and the knowledge of many things not as well understood as 
before. 

The result is I feel I have committed a grave error, which, 
publicly made, should be publicly repaired. When I came to 
you, it was as I stated with a deep and conscientious conviction 
that is was necessary to be in communion with the See of 
Rome; but, this conviction I have not been able to sustain in 
face of the fact that by it the natural rights of man and all 
individual liberty must be sacrificed—not only so but the private 
conscience often violated, and one torced by silence at least to 
acquiesce in what is opposed to moral truth and justice. Under 
the circumstances, when I call to mind how slender is the 
foundation, in the earliest ages of the Church upon which has 
been reared the present Papal power, I can no longer regard 
it as legitimately imposing obligations upon me or any one 
else. I do now, therefore, by this act, disavow and withdraw 
myself from its alleged jurisdiction. 


I remain most reverend sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
Joun Murray Forses, D. D. 
Late Pastor of Saint Anne’s Church, N. Y. 


This letter was made public and, needless to say, caused a great 
deal of talk and comment. The understatement of the day was that 
purported to have been made by Archbishop Hughes, that Forbes’ 
action attracted as little sensation as if he had been “a leaden shot 
dropped quietly in the Red Sea.’’** 

The Churchman, for October 25, 1859, republished the following 
editorial from the Evening Post: 


“The encouragement of Dr. Forbes’ retirement from the Cath- 
olic communion, which was made on the 20th, was not gener- 
ally credited even by the Catholic priests themselves, who sup- 
posed it was an exaggerated repetition of the fact that he had 
resigned the care of St. Anne’s Church in this city some months 
ago owing to a dislike of the arbitrary exercise by the Arch- 
bishop of his authority over the inferior clergy, which imposed 
an unpleasant restraint on one accustomed for many years to 
the less stringent discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The report created great sensation, but the explanation proved 
unfounded. Dr. Forbes, after nearly ten years experience as 
a member and priest of the Roman Catholic Church, pro- 
nounces his adhesion to it a grave error, and founds his con- 
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version from it not on personal disaffection, but on doctrinal 
objections to the Roman Catholic establishment.’’** 


A contemporary of Forbes recalls the following words said to him 
by Forbes soon after his return to the Episcopal Church: 


“I had to come back to retain my regard for truth. I saw so 
much that was false; and I saw my old parishioners who had 
followed me into the Church of Rome declining in spiritual 
character. ‘You are deteriorating! you are deteriorating!’ I 
used often to say to them.’’*? 


It is completely incomprehensible to a Roman Catholic that a 
person can feel that he is bound by conscience to leave the Roman 
Church. If a defection occurs, an ulterior motive has to be found. A 
contemporary Roman Catholic historian thinks he has found Forbes’ 
“real” reason for leaving the Roman Church: 


“In earlier years Archbishop Hughes with wisdom had vetoed 
suggestions of other bishops who would have proposed Forbes 
for a bishopric, particularly because he was American born. 
During the decade of Forbes’ service as a priest the New York 
prelate had had a chance to discern his subordinate’s desire for 
a greater portion of dignity and honor than could have been 


given in a Church that, despite the high social level of a parish 
like St. Ann’s, was still that of the immigrant.”** 


This is certainly a completely unfair, ungrounded and biased state- 
ment of why Forbes left the Roman Church. When he decided to go 
to Rome in 1849, he certainly was not prompted by any desire for 
“dignity and honor,” since he freely rejected all the honors given to 
him in the Episcopal Church. He left the Episcopal Church in his 
prime, when he had already made a great name for himself. I do not 
believe it is too much to say that if he had not had a ten year interlude 
in Rome, he would, like his three predecessors at St. Luke’s, have been 
elected to the episcopate by some forward-looking diocese. 

That Forbes was at the height of his prestige on the eve of his 
departure to Rome, is further documented by the following which ap- 
peared in the Church Journal on July 5, 1871: 


“At the very time Dr. Forbes gave up his ministry and position 
in our communion, he was a candidate, though not by his own 
seeking, for the Presidency of Columbia College, in this city. 
We gather this information from a letter which has been shown 
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us, written ten years after by the late Rev. Dr. Berrian, rector of 
Trinity Church, strongly recommending Dr. Forbes to the 
Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania for the office of 
Provost, then vacant. Dr. Berrian says: ‘With respect to his 
fitness for the office in question, I need only to state, so far as 
my views are worthy of consideration, that I privately proposed 
him more than ten years ago for the Presidency of Columbia 
College ; that the suggestion was received with favor; and that 
I have reason to think, had it not been the wish of a majority 
of the Board that a layman should be appointed to the place, he 
would have been elected to fill it.’ ”’*” 


The high opinion of Forbes held by his friends was not tarnished 
by his sojourn in the Roman Church. Upon his return, they once again 
began to add honors to his name. The following which appeared in the 
Church Journal, for July 5, 1871, speaks of one of these honors: 


“In 1859 Dr. Forbes returned to the Episcopal Church, and it 
was not long after this event before he was put in nomination 
and commended by a numerous body of our most eminent citi- 
zens in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, for the 
office of Provost in the University of Pennsylvania. Among 
those who thus interested themselves in this appointment were 
the President and one or two of the Professors of Harvard 
University, the Professors of Columbia College, the Professors 


of the General Theological Seminary, and such men as Judge 
Curtis of the Supreme Court of the United States; Judge 
Redfield of Vermont ; Hamilton Fish; Jared Ingersoll, Reverdy 
Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Hugh Davy Evans, Lieut. General 
Scott, Gen. Dix, Bishops Coxe, Whittingham, Potter. The 
election failed by we know not how many votes.’’*° 


Forbes returned to lay communion in the Episcopal Church, and 
after fulfilling the required period of probation, was restored to the 
priesthood in 1862. The entry for November 20, 1862, in the record 

' of visitations and acts of the bishop of New York, the Rt. Rev. Horatio 
Potter, is as follows: 


“I this day restored to the Ministry of the Church, John Murray 
Forbes, D.D., he having complied with all canonical provisions 
touching upon such restoration, and the consent thereto of two 
neighboring Bishops, chosen by lot, namely, the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania and the Assistant Bishop of Connecticut, having 
been received, and also the advice and consent of the standing 
committee of this Diocese.” 
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Forbes then served for about a year as assistant to the Rev. Dr. 
F. L. Hawks, who was rector of the Church of the Holy Saviour, New 
York City.** In all humility he served from 1864 to 1869 as assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. Isaac H. Tuttle, his successor at St. Luke’s.** 


First Permanent Dean Of The General Theological 
Seminary 


From its inception in 1817, the General Theological Seminary had 
never had a permanent dean. The awkward practice of having a differ- 
ent professor to serve each year as dean was the custom. In 1869, 
the trustees felt that they were now in a position to elect a permanent 
dean. At the annual meeting of the trustees on June 24, 1869, the 
Rev. Theodore B. Lyman, D. D., then in charge of the European work 
of the American Episcopal Church and later bishop of North Carolina, 
was elected dean.** On August 14, 1869, Dr. Lyman wrote to the 
trustees and declined the election. He wrote in part: 


“All my tastes and inclinations draw me to the more active 
duties of the pastoral office, rather than to the quiet routine of 
Seminary life; and I cannot persuade myself that this is the 
kind of work to which I am suited, or in which I could hope 
for any good measure of success.”** 


At an adjourned meeting on October 12, 1869, the trustees pro- 
ceeded to elect Forbes as dean. He received 52 of the 90 votes cast, 
and all 15 bishops present voted for him. On October 16th, Forbes 
accepted the deanship.** 

On October 19, 1869, the following favorable article about the 
election of Forbes appeared in the Evening Post: 


“The General Theological Seminary, a time-honored institu- 
tion, which has been instrumental in the past in educating so 
many of the clergy and bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, seems to be waking up into something like new life. 
At a late meeting of its board of trustees, held in this city, at 
which an unusual number of the bishops of the Church were 
present, and a large representation of prominent laymen and 
clergymen from different parts of the country, it was decided 
to give a permanent head and presiding officer to the institu- 
tion, and the Rev. John Murray Forbes, D.D., of this city 
52Churchman, Oct. 17, 1885. Forbes’ File in the G. T. S. Library 
58Clergy lists in the New York Convention Journals, 1864-1869. 
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was, by a very general concurrence of votes, appointed to the 
office. The peculiar state of things existing at the present time 
in the Episcopal Church, both in England and in this country, 
gives a more than common importance to this movement. The 
newly-elected Dean will not only have general charge of the 
Seminary and its buildings, but will also administer its dis- 
cipline and have care of the religious instruction and training 
of its students,’’ 


On the Feast of St. Matthias, February 24, 1870, Forbes was in- 
stituted as dean of the seminary at the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City. The Rt. Rev. Samuel Allen McCoskry, D.D., bishop 
of Michigan, by special invitation of the standing committee, presided 
on the occasion, which drew together “a large and deeply interested con- 
gregation.” Bishop McCoskry ended his address to Forbes with these 
words: “I now put into your hands the keys of this institution, the 
emblem of your authority, feeling confident that they will never be tarn- 
ished in your hands.”** The Rev. William Morgan then addressed 
Forbes on behalf of the board of trustees, followed by the Rev. Professor 
Francis Vinton on behalf of the faculty. 

The new dean then delivered his installation address. In the ten 
year interim since he had left the Church of Rome, Forbes had had a 
fair amount of time to formulate in detail his case against Rome. He 
no doubt felt that this was a never to be repeated chance to proclaim 
to all the great dangers of Romanism. Towards the middle of the 
address, after making a reference to the Protestant Churches, he moves 
into his philippic against Rome: 


“On the other side of us stands the mighty Church of 
Rome, mighty in her antiquity, mighty in her wide-spread 
dominion, mighty in her compact system and enforced unity. 
Time was when she might well be called, if not the mother, 
the mistress of all churches; for co-extensive with the sway 
of the Roman Empire became her power; all nations and 
languages were compelled to do her homage. And great serv- 
ices has she rendered to our common Christianity—by preserv- 
ing the ancient Creeds, handing down a divinely constituted 
ministry, nourishing always in her bosom some of the devout- 
est souls that have breathed their aspirations to heaven, having 
always a care for the poor; not only often standing between 
them and their oppressors, but opening up a way for them, 
even from the lowest depths of humanity, to rise and sit among 
the Princes of the earth. Great merits these and worthy of 
57Forbes’ Scrapbook. 
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remembrance: but combined with them are some of the great- 
est evils that can afflict humanity; an insatiate lust of power, 
an arrogant claim to universal dominion, a scorn and mockery 
of the pretensions of all other bodies to the very name of 
Christian. And to sustain her claims she has used fraud, 
where only fraud could avail, and violence, where nothing but 
violence could attain her end. Assuming to herself temporal 
as well as spiritual power, the limits of which have never 
clearly been defined, whenever the recognition of the one has 
hung trembling in the balance, she has cast the other, like 
the sword of Brennus, into the scale to weigh it down. Her 
chief Bishop has virtually made himself the sole channel of 
divine grace to the whole human family; for if, according to 
her theory, the grace of God flows down to man through 
the sacraments of the Church, and these sacraments can be 
only rightly administered by her priests, and these priests 
are only properly appointed by her Bishops, and her Bishops 
receive their authority from God solely through the Bishop 
of Rome, then, I say, it follows that all saving grace, all peace, 
all hope to fallen man, are derived exclusively through the 
Bishop of Rome. How astounding the pretence : how enormous 
the claim. 

“But the most serious charge we have to bring against 
this body is the way in which she treats her own children. 
She demands of them a blind obedience, a slavish submission. 
This with her is the one great virtue. If you possess this, 
any thing can be forgiven you; if you fail in this, not angelic 
virtues can save you. And this rule prevails in her monasteries 
alike and convents, among her priesthood, in her Councils, 
everywhere. The more perfectly you would become her duti- 
ful child, the more thoroughly you must unman_ yourself; 
reason, conscience, will, judgement, all must submit; the holi- 
est affections must be sacrificed, the most sacred ties be dis- 
regarded—and all for what?—to become a perfect Christian 
after the model of Rome! 

“With Rome, then, as she is, any co-operation on our 
part is now impracticable; to seek for union with her by any 
sacrifice of principle were madness; to make her our model, 
in ways of worship, simply folly. Looking at her history, past 
and present, and her story as it will be told in the future, 
I am bold to declare, that I think there is more ground for 
regarding her now as the Babylon of the Apocalypse, than 
as what she claims to be, ‘the Mother and Mistress of all 
Churches.’ The good that is in her, combined with the bad 
that seems inseparable from her system, constitutes that 
‘mystery’ that is written on her forehead.” 


5°Proceedings at the Installation of the Rev. J. M. Forbes as Dean of the 
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Forbes continues on the subject of Rome for several more pages, 
and then turns to the Anglican Church: 


“No safer guide can be followed. Her system is that of the 
early Catholic Church; her teaching, so far as it goes, that of 
the Fathers of the first four centuries. The ancient creeds 
she holds in common with them, and in the same sense in 
which they hold them, as her fundamental faith. Beyond these 
she leaves a wide latitude of opinion; one that we should never 
desire to see impaired, for it is one of her happiest peculari- 
ties; a peculiarity that, while it eminently fits her for useful- 
ness in this age and in this land, may yet, in the good provi- 
dence of God, make her the tie that shall bind in one fold 
those on the right hand and on the left—however widely now 
they may seem separated. The care which she has taken to 
express herself on matters of less vital moment—and in some 
instances her very ambiguity of language—indicates her wis- 
dom. For she designed that men of different minds and vary- 
ing sentiments, on points not touching the essential faith, or 
where the Scriptures and the early Church were silent, or not 
conclusive, should find a resting place in her bosom. On the 
broad platform which she represents, the High Churchman 
and the Low Churchman, the Broad Churchman, (if he be 
represented by men like Dr. Arnold and Dean Stanley), the 
Ritualist, (if he will confine himself within her limits, and not 
seek covertly to change her doctrines and her usages), may 
stand, and feel himself at home . . . Surely all deserve the ut- 
most consideration, as tending to subserve one common end, 
and all that the Church requires of them is that, in accordance 
with the apothegm of the chiefest of the Fathers, in essentials 
unity be secured, in doubtful matters liberty allowed, and in all 
things charity observed: Jn necessariis unitas, in dubiis liber- 
tas, in omnibus charitas.”®° 
Two days after Forbes was installed as dean of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, he married Miss Emily Anthony; his first wife had 
died in August, 1846. Three children were born of this marriage: 
Archibald Forbes, Edith Stuart Forbes, and Henry Morton Forbes.” 
The faculty over which Forbes found himself dean was not a long- 
entrenched one. The Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., was professor of 
Biblical Learning from 1862 to 1872. He was also editor of the 
Churchman. The Rev. William Eigenbrodt, D.D., was professor of 
Pastoral Theology from 1862 to 1899. The Rev. George Franklin 
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Seymour, D.D., was professor of Ecclesiastical History from 1865 to 
1872. The Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D., was professor of Ecclesiastical 
Polity and Canon Law from 1862 to 1879. He was also an associate 
editor of the Churchman. 

Two more professors were added to the faculty in 1871. The 
Rev. Samuel Buel, D.D., was professor of Dogmatic Theology from 
1871 to 1888. The Rev. Randall C. Hall, D.D., was professor of 
Biblical Languages from 1871 to 1899.* 

Human nature being what it is, there was probably a certain amount 
of jealousy aroused among the faculty by the election of an “outsider” 
as dean. At the time of the annual meeting of the board of trustees 
in 1869, which elected Dr. Lyman as dean, George Franklin Seymour 
was serving as dean for the year. Seymour was also the only member 
of the faculty who was nominated for the permanent deanship. Modern 
psychology would suggest that Seymour’s hostility to Forbes was caused 
by his not being elected the first permanent dean of the seminary. The 
faculty on the whole was able to work quite well under the “absolute 
authority” given to the new dean. Seabury and Vinton were, in 
particular, strong champions of Forbes. The fact that they resigned 
from the faculty in 1872, the same year Forbes did, suggests the depth 
of their admiration for and loyalty to Forbes. 

On June 30, 1870, Forbes gave his first report to the board of 
trustees at their annual meeting. It is very easy to see from this report 
that the future unpleasantness which was to be stirred up by Seymour, 
was based upon a few events to which the dean here refers. The dean 
mentions at the beginning : 


“Finding that the service of the Chapel required some regula- 
tion, he performed that duty with a single eye to bringing them 
into conformity with the rubrics of the Prayer Book, the de- 
cisions of the House of Bishops, and the esablished usages of 
the Church,”® 


He goes on to say that the practice of having a celebration of the 
Holy Communion on saints’ days at 9 A. M. in the chapel has been 
revived. However, the dean writes that 


“he regrets that he has found certain students withholding 
themselves from the Holy Communion on such occasions, on 
the plea that they felt it a matter of conscience only to com- 
mune fasting—in fact, in some cases, that they were so charged 
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by their Director—and that their health would not admit of 
their fasting at so late an hour as that of Morning Prayer.” 


The dean passes on to the matter of the discipline of the students: 


“It is a day of general lawlessness and insubordination: and 
this applies as well to the Church as to the family and State ; 
men everywhere are impatient of control, but woe to the Church, 
the family or State, if authority ceases to be respected and 
subordination to be a virtue. If, however, there is to be a re- 
form, it must begin in the Church, and if in the Church, where 
more properly than in the training school of her ministers. How 
can they guide others who have never submitted themselves to 
direction, or how can they exercise authority who have never 
known what it is to obey? As a part, then, of the training of 
those who are to be ministers of the Church, and without which 
no good dispositions, no mere theological training will avail, 
the Dean has deemed it a very special part of his duty to attend 
to this matter of discipline.”® 


However, the dean reports only two cases which necessitated his 
seeking the counsel and co-operation of the faculty: 


“The first is that of a Student of the Senior Class whom the 
Faculty judged to have maintained doctrine on the subject 
of the Holy Eucharist at variance with the standards of our 
Church; and the other, that of certain students of the Senior 
Class who left the Seminary during term time, without the 
knowledge of the Dean, to place themselves under the instruc- 
tion of teachers unknown to the authorities of the Seminary 
and the Church,” 


At a special meeting of the board of trustees, on October 26, 1870, 
to elect a professor of dogmatic theology, the dean took the opportunity 
to read to them a resolution voted: by the faculty, with the exception 
of the professor of ecclesiastical history, Dr. Seymour, pertaining to 
a sermon preached by a senior student, Calbraith Perry, on the Holy 
Eucharist. The resolution was passed on March 31, 1870, and ends: 


“Resolved, That the discourse of Mr. Perry appears to the 
Faculty to contain sentiments unauthorized by the standards 
of the Church, and as such is referred to the judgement of 
Mr. Perry’s Diocesan, the Bishop of Rhode Island.’ 


There then appeared an extract from the sermon, the first few sentences 
of which are as follows: 

*4Proceedings, Vol. IV, p. 349. 
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“And then He [Christ] deigns, He humbles himself to be 
upon our altars, and to be handled by sinful man. And as in 
helpless infancy He submitted to be wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and to be treated of men as they would, whether with 
respect or disrespect, so now in the Blessed Sacrament wrapped 
in the fair linens of the Church, or her vesture of wrought 
gold, he puts himself in the power of men.’’® 


Forbes gave his second report as dean at the annual meeting of 
the board of trustees on June 29, 1871. He is happily able to state 
in it: 


“In one respect at least, there has been a great improvement 
in the Seminary in the present year. There have been no signs 
of insubordination, no intentional disregard of Statutes, no wil- 
ful neglect of studies, and, above all, no bold enunciations of 
doctrines rejected by our Church.”® 


Reference is made in the minutes of this meeting to a pamphlet 
issued and addressed to the trustees by the professor of ecclesiastical 
history.” At this same meeting, it is recorded that Forbes tendered 
his resignation as dean, but the trustees refused to accept it.” 

Dr. C. N. Shepard does a masterful job of outlining the tempest 
that arose between the faculty and Professor Seymour : 


“Party strife continued to run high and questions of dis- 
cipline soon became acute at the seminary. A certain student 
in the Senior Class in one of his trial sermons expressed views 
on the Eucharist which the Dean and Faculty, with the ex- 
ception of Professor Seymour, thought serious enough to be 
reported to his Bishop. We of course do not take the deliver- 
ances of our young men on such occasions any too seriously 
but there was something to be said for the attitude of the 
Faculty. The atmosphere was decidely electric. The Semi- 
nary was always being suspected, investigated and blamed. 
Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion. Besides the Dean could 
not afford to have it thought that he still cherished any Roman 
errors. 

“Bishop Clark of Rhode Island, the Bishop in question, 
when the matter was reported to him, refused to get excited 
about it, and that particular trouble would probably have blown 
over, if Professor Seymour had not chosen to regard the action 
of the other members of the Faculty and the publication of it, as 
a persona! attack upon himself. It was unfortunately published 
in the “Church Journal”, of which Professors Seabury and 
®8Proceedings, Vol. IV, p. 402. 
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Vinton were editors. Professor Seymour disclaimed sympathy 
with the young man’s language but immediately published a 
pamphlet which he called “A Defense of the Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History against the assault of the Dean and the 
other Professors of the General Theological Seminary.” In 
this pamphlet he by no means confined himself to the matter 
in question, but poured forth his accumulated grievances in 
such a way as to show that he was at least the master of what 
might be called denunciatory English.’’’? 


George Franklin Seymour was an ardent Anglo-Catholic, and 
apparently an extrovert with a choleric temperament. His argumenta- 
tive temper made him willing to stand for his “principles,” but it also 
gave a certain personal character to the controversies in which he en- 
gaged. And it was not only with the dean and faculty of the seminary 
that he quarrelled, but with anyone who was foolish enough to differ 
with him. 

There is a copy of the pamphlet in the General Seminary Library 
which has its margins covered with additional polemics in Seymour’s 
own handwriting. In the appendix of the pamphlet are one affidavit 
and four certificates to validate his case. On the margin of page 4 
of the pamphlet is written: “I can obtain more testimony to the same 
effect if necessary.” The major allegations against Dean Forbes are 
that he did not attend chapel often enough, and that he was not a true 
father to the students.” Here is a sample of Professor Seymour’s 
rhetoric : 


“It would be found that while the Dean is thus neglectful of 
the primary duties of the office which he holds, the spiritual 
oversight and care of the students, he has been eagerly anxious 
to enjoy the outward pomp and show of his dignified station 
—so eager that while he wishes the great world to understand 
that he sternly sets his face against all novelties in the services 
of the Church which are designed however mistakenly, to honor 
God, he has made preparation and is ready to astonish the 
public with a greater novelty than any which has hitherto dis- 
turbed our peace; he has imported through the kind offices of 
the Rev. Priest in charge of St. Sacrament Mission, a red silk 
gown and cap.”"* 


On March 21, 1872, the seminary faculty passed the following 
resolution 
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1. Resolved, That, whenever the Holy Communion is ad- 
ministered in the Seminary, every student is expected to be 
present at the administration, unless excused by the Dean. 

2. Resolved, That no student be allowed to be present at 
the Communion Service, after the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant, who does not purpose te partake of the Holy Symbols. 

3. Resolved, That the Dean be requested to make the above 
rules known to the Students, and to inform them, that a failure 
to comply with them will be considered by the Faculty a viola- 
lation of the discipline of the Seminary and will be treated ac- 
cordingly. 


Immediately after the celebration of the Holy Communion on St. 
Mark’s Day, April 25, 1872, in the seminary chapel, the following 
paper signed by sixteen students was presented to the dean, for the 
consideration of the faculty and himself :’* 


DECLARATION AND REQUEST 


Humbly presented to the Dean and Faculty of the General 
Theological Seminary. 


We, whose names are underwritten, Students of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, after careful consideration, are con- 
vinced that the Resolution of the Faculty, undertaking to expel 
from the Seminary Chapel after the Prayer for Christ’s Church 
Militant, every Student who is not minded to communicate 
at that particular celebration, attempts what can be lawfully 
accomplished only by the addition of a new Rubric to the 
Communion Office by the concurrent action of two successive 
General Conventions, no such coercive Rubric having ever 
heretofore been inserted in any Book set forth by any Branch 
of the Reformed Anglican Communion. 

We are also convinced, that, if it be not in effect a new 
Rubric, it cannot rightfully claim our obedience, unless it be 
a new Rule, Regulation or Statute; and accordingly the third 
resolution of the Faculty uses the word “Rules” as correctly 
describing those Resolutions; but the power of making 
“Rules, and Regulations, and Statues for the government of 
the Seminary,” is vested, by its Constitution, only in the hands 
of the Board of Trustees, who have never enacted any Rule, 
Regulation or Statute expelling any Students from any re- 
ligious service in the Chapel, but have rather made it their 
duty to attend. 

We therefore Dectare that we shall disregard the said 
Resolution of the Faculty, as utterly null and void; and we 
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humbly Reguest to be “treated” by them in such wise as 
they may see fit, for what is termed in their third Resolution 
“a violation of the discipline of the seminary,” so as to ensure 
the full consideration of the whole subject at the approaching 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. 

We accompany this painful Declaration and Request with 
the assurance that our course is due to no spirit of insubordi- 
nation or disrespect towards the Faculty, but solely to our 
conscientious determination to uphold the superior and exclus- 
ive powers of the General Convention and the Board of Trus- 
tees in regard to new legislation; and also to maintain that 
precious liberty, wherewith Christ hath made us free in this 
Reformed Branch of His Holy Catholic Church. 


Now another unnecessary crisis has been precipated. It certainly 
was not the intention of the dean and faculty to overstep their authority, 
but merely to pass a regulation which would combat and eliminate the 
practice of non-communicating attendance at the Eucharist. This was 
not simply a squabble between the faculty and the students, but also 
of clergy outside the seminary who were continually criticizing it. This 
is verified by a collection of letters, in the General Theological Semi- 
nary Library, written between the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Jr., of 
Vermont, and the Rev. Ferdinand C. Ewer, rector of St. Ignatius’ 


Church, New York City. Hopkins and Ewer were militant Anglo- 
Catholics who never allowed an opportunity to foment further the 
“ritualist controversy” of that decade to escape. 

The following lctter written a little more than a week before the 
presentation of the student declaration is conclusive proof that Ewer 
and Hopkins were the real agitators in the case :"* 


April 16, 1872 
My dear Hopkins: 


The direction of this battle of the students is now reduced 
to you and me. Seymour, being a member of the Faculty, 
feels that he should know nothing of any further moves. 
I am unwilling to act without you. I advised the students 
to act according to your last letter and to draw up the paper 
you suggest. 

F. C. Ewer 


On the following day, April 16, 1872, a motion was made and 
seconded at a meeting of the faculty “to suspend the sixteen students 
from the rights and privileges of the Seminary, until such times as 


™Taken from a letter, Ewer to Hopkins, on file in the G. T. S. Library. 
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they should submit and promise obedience for the future.”"* Professor 
Seymour offered a substitution to the effect that the rules which the 
students objected to were “not within the competence of the faculty 
to entertain and pass, much less enforce.” This substitution was sec- 
onded, and the faculty adjourned without taking action. 

After the students had received the advice of their bishops, they 
asked the faculty to return their “Declaration and Request.” On May 
8, 1872, the faculty did this, since the students promised that they 
would obey the resolutions of March 21. Fortunately, however, at 
a meeting of the faculty on May 23, 1872, the resolutions of March 21 
were rescinded and the following resolution passed :"* 


1. Resolved, That whenever the Holy Communion is ad- 
ministered in the Seminary, every Student is expected to be 
present. 

2. Whereas, The reception of the Holy Communion by 
the Students of the Seminary is not, except in extreme cases 
a subject for academic discipline ; and 

Whereas, This matter, in the very nature of things, be- 
longs to the spiritual oversight which the Dean is expected 
to exercise over the Students as their Pastor; therefore 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient for the Faculty to pass 
rules and regulations on the subject. 


From this resolution it can be seen that the faculty completely 
repudiated Forbes’ original resolution. They were unsympathetic to 
any action of the dean which seemed to be too authoritarian. They 
refused to place themselves in a position vulnerable to criticism by giving 
faculty approval to his own views on student discipline. 

By the time of the annual meeting of the board of trustees on 
June 27, 1872, peace had once more come to Chelsea Square. The 
dean was able to say in his report: “With regard to the condition 
of the seminary during the past year, the Dean is happy to state, that 
good order and discipline have generally prevailed.”*° Forbes ends 
his report : 

“In conclusion, the Dean would beg leave most respectfully to 

call the attention of the Board of Trustees to the fact, that 

his resignation has now been before them for the space of a 


year, and that he has consented to this at the earnest request 
of the Faculty, lest some inconvenience might arise at the Insti- 
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tution, but as there can be no occasion for further delay, he 
very respectfully begs that his resignation be accepted.”** 


The trustees accepted his resignation effective November 1, 1872, 
and passed the following resolution :** 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Trustees of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America be presented to the Rev. John Murray 
Forbes, D.D., for the earnestness, zeal and ability with which 
he has administered the duties of his office of the Dean of the. 
Seminary, and that we also express our regret that he has 
felt impelled to retire from his office. 


Professor Seymour served as Dean ad interim until 1875, when he 
was elected second dean of the seminary. 

Dr. Riley makes the following very fair evaluation of Forbes’ 
deanship : 


“It is a very general experience that men come out of the 
Church of Rome almost always in a spirit of reaction against 
that system. Dr. Forbes’ deanship suffered from that reaction. 
He became more rigidly Anglican than the Anglicans them- 
selves, and insisted upon his reactionary policy to the great 
discomfort of many of the students and to the impairment of 
his own influence. Instead of a father, he seemed to them an 
unsympathetic doctrinaire . . . Dean Forbes was thought by 
many of his students to have abandoned important principles 
and traditions when he abandoned the Roman Church. The 
fact probably was that in his relations to the students he simply 
desired to conserve in their minds the Anglican atmosphere, 
lest a foreign temper of mind in the rising clergy should im- 
pede the work God had given them among the conservative 
and unlearned masses of merely Anglican traditions to whom 
they were to minister.”* 


Forbes had led an active life and had well earned his retirement. 
In 1874, he went to live in Elizabeth, New Jersey. He died there 
October 11, 1885." 

At the annual convention of the diocese of New York the follow- 
ing year, Bishop Henry C. Potter said in his address : 


“Dr. Forbes was for many years a conspicious figure in the 
history of this Diocese, in connection with events of which I 
know only the traditions, but I remember him very well as 
*1Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of G. T. S., Vol. IV, p. 500. 
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Dean of the Seminary, and have, as many must have, grateful 
memories of the kindly courtesies with which his intercourse 
with his brethren were habitually marked.”* 


John Murray Forbes was truly a “conspicious figure” in the life 
of the American Church. The preceding pages have shown that he 
was a man of ability and integrity. He was able to drink deeply of 
the freedom of Anglicanism, which is both a boon and a danger; a boon 
because of the liberty it allows to the peripheral questions of doctrine, 
discipline and worship; a danger because this liberty is often thought 
to be little more than a thinly-veiled anarchy. 

In his earlier years, Forbes probably felt that the sad state of the 
Anglican Communion was, in a sense, the judgment of God on its 
liberty, which seemed to have no bounds. He thought he would find 
in Rome the one perfect Church of God, but he soon discovered, behind 
the glorious facade, the beams of an autocratic Catholicism. He came 
to realize that the capstone of Anglicanism—its freedom—was the most 
precious jewel in Christendom. 

His acceptance of the deanship of the General Theological Seminary 
was an unwise move. He was, at 62 years of age, not in a position to 
become accustomed to the intramural discord of a theological seminary, 
especially when his chief critic was 22 years his junior. However, 
Forbes was a man who quickly realized his mistakes. Just as he came to 
a speedy decision about the Roman Church, once he had the facts 
about it, so too with the deanship. He realized that it was for the best 
interests of the seminary that some other person should occupy that 
post, so he quietly resigned. 

Forbes was indeed a man of unqualified integrity, who gave him- 
self unreservedly to the glory of God and His Church. 


84From a letter written by Miss Edith S. Forbes to Dr. C. N. Shepard, in 
the G. T. S. Library. 
®5New York Convention Journal, 1886, p. 94. 
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Franklin Samuel Rising, 
Radical Evangelical 


By Andrew Forest Muir* 


Nope INGLENESS of purpose, devotion to duty, and consecration 

aN’ to evangelical truth might well have earned for the Rev. 
MAS Franklin Samuel Rising a crown in heaven, but on earth they 
have produced only neglect from historians, who have done no more 
than to allude to his association with Mark Twain and to abstract 
the contents of his anonymous attack on the Book of Common Prayer. 
This neglect is by no means the result of Rising’s unimportance, but 
rather of scholarly disinterestedness in the splintering of the Evangelical 
Movement during the 1860s in consequence of the waves of Biblical 
criticism’ and ceremonialism that followed publication of Darwin’s, 
Bunsen’s, and Colenso’s celebrated works, and of John Purchas’ 
Directorium Anglicanum. Thereafter, the older evangelicals, like 
Stephen Higginson Tyng, rector of St. George’s Church, New York, 
1845-1878, continued the tenor of their way with increasing perturba- 
tion, while some of the younger men, like Phillips Brooks, became 
broad churchmen, and others, who linked as twin enemies rationalism 
and sacramentarianism, to use their own terms, withdrew from the 
Episcopal Church and established the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
fundamentalistic or quasi-fundamentalistic in its attitude toward the 
Bible and antagonistic to the worship of God in beauty as well as holi- 
ness. Thereafter, the best remaining strain of evangelicalism was di- 
rected toward the social gospel and the muscular Christianity of such 
giants among pygmies as William Stephen Rainsford, rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York, 1883-1905.? 


*Dr. Muir is a resident of Houston, Texas. He has been a teacher in Hawaii; 
Brownwood, Texas; and Puerto Rico. This is one of several important essays 
contributed by him to HistortcaL MAGAzINE.—Editor's note. 

1For awareness of this disintegration but with little effort to delineate it, see 
Stanley Brown-Serman, “The Evangelicals and the Bible,” in Histortca, Maca- 
zine, XII (June, 1943), 176-79. 

*Henry Anstice, History of St. George’s Church in the City of New York, 
1752-1811-1911 (New York: MHarper and Brothers, 1911), 287-369, 423-29. 
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FRANKLIN SAMUEL RISING 


Early Life And Ordination 


Franklin Samuel Rising was born about 1833, probably in Phila- 
delphia.* He was the son of David B. Rising,‘ a merchant, and wife, 
and was likely the eldest of at least four children.® If born in Phila- 
delphia, he removed to New York as a child, and there he attended 
public school. At an early age, he became attached to the Sunday 
school of St. George’s Church,® where he was confirmed by Dr. Carlton 
Chase, bishop of New Hampshire, on April 9, 1852." In 1850, he 
entered the New York Free Academy* (since 1866, The College of the 
City of New York), then on Twenty-Third Street and Lexington 
Avenue, which had been founded two years earlier with a member of 
St. George’s as president. His attendance at the academy was in- 
terrupted by the removal of his family from New York. In 1849, the 
father had gone to California on the gold rush,’® and in the autumn of 
1852, the mother and her brood followed.™ 

The elder Rising was a broker in San Francisco,’? and certainly 
Franklin was there in 1854 when he was listed in the city directory." 
In after life, he was said to have had connections not only with San 
Francisco but with Sacramento as well,’* and it is possible that during 


8Minute of the executive committee of the American Church Missionary 
Society, February 8, 1869, prepared by Stephen Higginson Tyng, in American 
Church Missionary Register (New York), VI (March, 1869), $5.60, reprinted 
in Friend (Honolulu), XXI (July 1, 1869), 53, and in ACMS Annual Report, 
1869, pp. 11-13. Tyng stated that Rising was about thirty-five years old when 
he died and was a native of New York. His brother, Richard, however, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1837, and perhaps he was born there too. [Myron Angel,] 
History of Nevada ... (Oakland: Thompson & West, 1881), 583. The surname 
is of Swedish origin. 

4San Francisco Alta, September 11, 1868. The Philadelphia city directories 
for 1830, 1831, and 1833 show David B. Rising as a resident of 212 North 
Fourth Street. 

5The widow of Franklin Samuel Rising’s nephew, David Rising, Jr., knew 
of four children: Franklin, Richard, Sally, and Nellie. Mrs. Caroline C. Rising 
to writer, San Francisco, April 22, 1952. 

6Minute prepared by Tyng. 

secretary to rector of St. George’s, to writer, Febru- 
ary 1, 1952. 

8Adolph Werner, “The Class of 1856” in City College Quarterly, II (Octo- 
ber, 1906), 101. 

*Anstice, History of St. George's, 445-46. 

10San Francisco Alta, September 11, 1868. 

11Werner, “The Class of 1856.” 

12San Francisco City Directory, 1852-53, p. 88; 1854, p. 114; 1857, p. 186; 
1858, p. 236; 1860, p. 265; 1861, p. 288; 1863-64, p. 307; 1864-65, p. 338; 
1865-66, p. 375; 1867-68, p. 412; 1868-69, p. 471. 

18] bid., 1854, p. 114. 

14G. Ezra Dane (ed.), Letters from the Sandwich Islands, written for the 
Sacramento Union by Mark Twain (Stanford University: Stanford University 
Press, c1938), 51. 
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the interval, 1852-1854, he spent some time there. Perhaps he was the 
youth about whom Tyng later wrote, and perhaps Sacramento or its 
neighborhood was the locale of Tyng’s story: 


A young man of my acquaintance, a mere youth, was thrown 
into a settlement of the Far West, and commenced alone, a 
Sunday-school. His school gathered increasing numbers from 
the wilderness around him, till parents and children all collected, 
made the necessity for a permanent house of worship. With 
the utmost effort among his friends, he gathered means to build 
his little temple in the woods. Soon his adult congregation 
filled it up—and one hundred and forty children were taught 
upon benches under the trees, because there was no room for 
the Sunday-school in the church. He was soon enabled to en- 
large his building, and a respectable, orderly, religious estab- 
lishment has grown out of it.’® 


In 1854, Rising returned to New York and reentered the Academy. 
There he found himself the oldest member of the class, and probably 
the most experienced, but he excelled as a student and received medals 
in history, mathematics, natural philosophy, English, moral philosophy, 
law, and oratory.*® A classmate recalled him during his student days 
as “a man of strong religious principle, much literary taste, a fine de- 
bater, and a most delightful companion.”’7 In 1856, he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of bachelor of arts, ranking third in the class. 
Shortly afterwards, he was appointed tutor in the academy and re- 
tained this office for two years.”* 

On April 22, 1858, Rising was accepted by the provisional bishop 
of New York as a candidate for holy orders,’® and in the autumn he 
entered the General Theological Seminary,”® having been appointed by 
Tyng to the St. George’s Scholarship, establi-hed at the seminary by 
the Association of St. George’s Church for th. Promotion of Christian- 
ity in 1835. The scholarship could not have been lucrative, for it was 
the income off only $2000, but it did provide a furnished, carpeted room, 
replete with books.** On May 10, 1859, Rising was granted a leave of 


15Stephen H. Tyng, Forty Years’ Experience in Sunday Schools (New York: 
Sheldon & Company, 1860), 178. 

16Werner, “The Class of 1856.” 

17Everett P. Wheeler, “Tis Fifty Years Since: Commencement, 1856” in 
City College Quarterly, I1 (October, 1906), 98. 

1’CCNY, Alumni Register . . . 1853-1945 (New York: Associated Alumni, 
1946), 3; Werner, “The Class of 1856”; Wheeler, “’Tis Fifty Years Since.” 
In Trow’s New York Directory 1856-57, Rising was listed as “sec, 809 Broadway.” 

19Diocese of New York Journal, 1858, p. 111. 

20GTS Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, III, 250. 

21Anstice, History of St. George’s, 143-44, 494. 
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absence from the seminary for the remainder of the session,?* probably 
in order to finish the master of arts degree he received from the New 
York Free Academy that spring.” 

In the autumn of 1859, Rising was back at the seminary, but there 
was no St. George’s Scholarship for the second year. Toward the end 
of April, 1860, “having accomplished well the Seminary regular 
course,” he received a leave of absence to permit his being “ordained 
to meet a special exigency in a very populous Parish.”** Tyng had 
inaugurated at St. George’s a policy of utilizing as assistants young 
clergymen who had been educated for the ministry under his guidance. 
The first of these was Wilbur F. Paddock who served from July 1, 
1859, to April 22, 1860. Although Rising’s name is not listed in the 
roster of assistants, the explanation for his leave of absence from the 
seminary and his ordination three days before the end of Paddock’s 
connection with the parish, as well as Tyng’s statement that he had been 
“first employed in the ministry as an assistant to the Rector of St. 
George’s Church,”** suggest that he was ordained in order to replace 
Paddock. On April 19, 1860, at Christ Church, Bay Ridge, Long 
Island, Bishop Horatio Potter ordained Rising to the diaconate.** At 
the seminary commencement during the following summer, Rising re- 
ceived the usual testimony of graduation.”* 

On November 11, 1860, in the Church of the Holy Apostles, New 
York, Bishop Potter ordained Rising priest. He apparently remained 
at St. George’s Church until about the first of the following year, when 
he received a letter dismissory to the diocese of New Jersey.”* Dr. 
William H. Odenheimer, bishop of New Jersey, received him into the 
diocese on January 5, 1861.% Rising’s activities for the next several 
months are not apparent, but on July 28, he became rector of Trinity 
Church, Bergen Point (now a part of Bayonne). This parish had 
been organized on August 11, 1859, and had been admitted into union 
with the diocese on May 29, 1861.%* Here Rising remained until 


22GTS Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, 111, 250. 

23CCNY, Alumni Register, 3. 

24GTS Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, III, 313. 

25Anstice, History of St. George’s, 211. 

26Minute prepared by Tyng 

27Diocese of New York ya 1860, p. 105; E. H. Downing, List of Per- 
sons Ordained Deacons in the Protestant Episcopal Church, from January 1, 1858, 
to January 1, 1885 (New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1886), 11. 

28GTS Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, III, 320-21. 

29Diocese of New York Journal, 1861, pp. 100, 119. 

80Diocese of New Jersey: The E piscopal Address, the Second, to the Seventy- 
Eighth Annual Convention ... (Philadelphia: J. B. Chandler, 1861), 16. 

81Diocese of New Jersey Journal, 1861, pp. 22, 107 
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March 21, 1862, when he was granted a letter dismissory to the mission- 
ary bishopric of the North West.*? While at Bergen Point, his mind 
was much directed to service in the foreign mission field, but after 
prolonged negotiations failed to procure a desirable station, he turned 
to the domestic field.** During his residence in New Jersey, Rising 
probably attended a series of seventeen lectures on preaching delivered 
by Tyng in the chapel of St. George’s Church during the fall and 
winter of 1861-1862 to a class of about twenty-five young clergymen.** 
Bergen Point was within commuting distance of New York then as 
now, and Rising’s affection for the lecturer as well as his interest in 
the subject unquestionably would have dictated his presence. 


Missionary In Nevada 


Rising went to Nevada as a missionary of the American Church 
Missionary Society. This society had been organized in New York on 
May 9, 1860, and had been incorporated on April 13, 1861, 


“for the purpose and object of extending and promoting the 
Christian religion . . . in accordance with the principles and 
doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Church, as set forth in 
her Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies, by means of missions and 
mission-schools, and of the services of ministers, missionaries, 
teachers, colporteurs, and otherwise.””** 


As a matter of fact, the American Church Missionary Society was a 
protest organization against the official Board of Missions of the Epic- 
copal Church. Before the turn of the half century, there had been a 
tacit understanding in the Board of Missions that the Foreign Com- 
mittee should be the special consideration of low churchmen and the 
Domestic Committee of high churchmen. 


It was an egregious mistake [one evangelical later wrote], 
and on the part of the Low Churchmen an utterly fatuous 
policy, to turn over to the advocates of opposing views the 
whole machinery of sending out domestic missionaries, estab- 
lishing parishes, and building up dioceses, thus rapidly insuring 


82Diocese of New Jersey Journal, 1862, p. 21. 
*8Minute prepared by Tyng. 

_ “Charles Rockland Tyng, Record of the Life and Work of the Rev. Stephen 
Higginson Tyng, D.D., and History of St. George's Church, New York, to the 
Close of His yore ys (New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1890), 372. 

S°ACMS Annual Report, 1866, pp. 62-63. 
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the preponderance in the membership and councils of the Church 
which that party has ever since enjoyed.** 


The low churchmen particularly resented the fact that while they con- 
tributed the greater support to missions, the new missionary bishoprics 
and dioceses created out of the domestic field were apt to be controlled 
by high churchmen. The matter came to a head in the General Con- 
vention of 1859, when two missionary bishoprics were created, the 
North West and the South West, and men regarded as high church- 
men were elected and consecrated bishops of them.** 

At the time of the organization of the Society, an attempt was made 
to put the best possible face on it. In an official publication, its spokes- 
man disclaimed any disloyalty to the Church, and insisted that the 
organization was designed to facilitate “the highest efficiency, the true 
peace, and the real unity of our Church.” He held that there were 
two elements in the Church, one that loved to link itself with truth 
symbolized and uttered in impressive rituals, fast bound under the law 
of authorized formulae, and that tended to lose sight of inner truths in 
its “inordinate and sometimes intolerant zeal” for symbol and ritual, 
and the other that , 


“still loves to wed its unbodied spirit to the simple, fundamental 
life-truths of Christianity, with little symbol, ritual, and legal 
forms. These two elements might be called high church and low 
church, legal and evangelical, precision and puritan, They are 
both always in the Church because they are always in human 
nature, and neither can fully and finally expel the other.”’** 


The private motivations of some of the founders, however, were con- 
siderably different. The Rev. John Cotton Smith, long prominent in 
its councils, declared in 1871, 


The real purpose and object, then, of this Society is not to 
preach the gospel upon the basis of the principles of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, in the broad acceptation of these terms, 
according to the understanding which any one may have of their 
meaning, but it is to preach the gospel, in what is known as the 
evangelical understanding of it, upon the basis of the moderate 
and liberal principles of our Church. 


8*Anstice, History of St. George's, 134-35. 

87[bid., 212; General Convention Journal, 1859, pp. 67, 96-97, 127-28, 171, 
173-74, 182, 191, 206, 211, 215, 449-50, 457-58. 

88[John S. Stone,] Reasons for Organising the American, Church-Missionary 
Society (Boston: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1860), 24pp. 
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“This,” he insisted, “is the object of this Society, and the only reason 
of its being.” He then pointed out the emergence of the doctrines of 
priesthood and sacrifice that the Society was organized to combat.** 
From the very beginning, there was a distinctly sectarian aspect to the 
Society, and not many years later many of its members, having failed 
to dominate the Church, seceded from it and established a schism. 

Rising had a personal interest in going to Nevada, for his brother, 
Richard, was an attorney there, having moved to Virginia City after 
the discovery of the Comstock Lode.*® In January, 1862, probably at 
Rising’s suggestion, the American Church Missionary Society made 
Nevada one of its missionary fields,*‘ and the parishes of the 
Ascension and St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie in New York made special 
contributions to the society for the support of the mission.** 

The first religious service in Virginia City had been held by Jesse 
L. Bennett, a Methodist Episcopal minister, and he was soon followed by 
A. L. S. Bateman, a fellow Methodist. Early in 1861, Cyrus William 
Rees, a Baptist preacher, gathered a congregation and made a tenta- 
tive organization, and in the same year S. B. Rooney, a Methodist 
Episcopal minister, organized a congregation.** The first Episcopal 
services in Virginia City had been celebrated in the United States court 
room by the Rev. Henry G. O. Smeathman, of Petaluma, California, in 
August, 1861, and on September 1, he presided over a meeting at 
which St. Paul’s Church was organized. The vestry then elected soon 
requested a rector from Dr. Joseph Cruikshank Talbot, bishop of the 
North West. On April 5, 1862, it thanked the bishop for a communion 
service, Bible, and altar cloth, and acknowledged advice of Rising’s 
appointment by the American Church Missionary Society. 

Rising left New York on March 1, 1862, and after a forty-nine day 
journey by way of Panama arrived in Virginia City on Good Friday, 
April 18. He celebrated his first service, the Holy Communion, in 
St. Paul’s Church on Easter Day, and ten days later the vestry called 
him as rector. It refunded $150 that the missionary society had con- 
tributed to his salary, and assumed the sole responsibility for his salary 
of $100 a month, “the smallest sum on which a minister can in this 


8ACMS Annual Report, 1871, pp. 19, 21. 

*°Angel, History of Nevada, 583; Frank H. Norcross, “The Bench and Bar,” 
in Sam P. Davis (ed.), The History of Nevada (Reno: The Elms Publishing 
Co., 1913), I, 299; San Francisco Chronicle, November 7, 1898. 

41ACMS Annual Report, p. 13. 

42] bid., 1862, p. 19; “Report of Right Rev. Joseph C. Talbot, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop of the North-West,” in General Convention Journal, 1862; p. 243. 

*8James H. N. Williams, “The Methodist Episcopal Church,” in Davis (ed.), 
History of Nevada, 565-68; A. G. Sawin, “Baptist Church,” ibid., 536. 
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place live in a manner becoming his office.” Subsequently, the salary 
was doubled.** 

At the time Rising arrived in Virginia City, it had a population of 
between fifteen and eighteen thousand, and was “the ‘livest’ town, for 
its age and population, that American had ever produced.” The wooden 
sidewalks swarmed with people, and the streets with quartz wagons, 
freight trucks, and other vehicles. “Joy sat on every countenance,” and 
“money was plenty as dust.” 


There were military companies, fire companies, brass-bands, 
banks, hotels, theaters, “hurdy-gurdy houses,” wide-open 
gambling-palaces, political pow-wows, civic processions, street- 
fights, murders, inquests, riots, a whisky-mill every fifteen steps, 
a Board of Aldermen, a Mayor, a City Surveyor, a City Engi- 
neer, a Chief of the Fire Department, with First, Second, and 
Third Assistants, a Chief of Police, City Marshal, and a large 
police force, two Boards of Mining Brokers, a dozen breweries, 
and half a dozen jails and station houses in full operation, and 
some talk of building a church. 


The city spread up the side of Mount Davidson, 7200 feet above sea 
level. 


The mountainside was so steep that the entire town had a slant 
to it like a roof. Each street was a terrace, and from each to 
the next street below the descent was forty or fifty feet. The 
fronts of the houses were level with the street they faced, but 
their rear first floors were propped on lofty stilts; a man could 
stand at a rear first-floor window of a C Street house and look 
down the chimneys of the row of houses below him facing D 
Street. 


Under the city stretched the Comstock Lode, the mines of which oper- 
ated twenty-four hours a day. One of them employed 675 men, and 
the wage of laborers was between four and six dollars a day. Day 
and night, residents could feel their chairs and beds jar, and hear the 
“faint boom of a blast down in the bowels of the earth.’’** 

Immediately after Rising’s arrival, the vestry purchased a lot, 87 
by 100 feet, between F and G Streets near Taylor for $600,** and on 
April 2, 1863, it augmented its purchase with a narrow strip that gave 


44Samuel Unsworth, “The Protestant Episcopal Church,” ibid., I, 554-55; 
Angel, History of Nevada, 196, 199; Inventory of the Church Archives of Nevada: 
Protestant Episcopal Church (Reno: The Nevada Historical Records Survey 
Project, 1941), 11-12; Alice Frances Trout, “Religious Development in Nevada, 
in Nevada Historical Society Papers, 1 (1917), 149. 

45Mark Twain, Roughing It, Vol. II, ch. 2. 

**/nventory of the Church Archives, 12. 
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it frontage on Taylor.*7 On the same day as Rising’s election, the 
vestry appointed a committee to arrange for the erection of a church 
building. Because of the high winds that prevailed in Virginia City, it 
was necessary that the building be carefully and skilfully constructed. 
The timbers were cut specifically for it, and because of the time re- 
quired and the distance they had to be hauled, construction did not be- 
gin until August 19, 1862.4 The moving spirit behind the church 
building, who provided both energy and liberal means, was Charles L. 
Strong,“ superintendent of one of the mines.°° By Christmas Day, 
the building was sufficiently advanced to permit Rising to hold services 
in it, but it was not finished until the following February. On Febru- 
ary 22, Rising formally opened the building. Of frame construction, 
it measured thirty-six by sixty feet. Toward its construction some 
$7000 had been subscribed, and in March thirty-two pews were sold 
for $14,295. Twenty of the remaining twenty-two pews were rented, 
at an annual revenue of between $3600 and $4800." The total cost 
of the building was about $30,000, and after the sale and letting of the 
pews, a debt of $6000 remained that was paid off in 1865.°* The church 
soon acquired a melodeon and organized a choir.** In the basement 
of the building, a study and bedroom were fitted up for Rising,** and 
somewhat later schoolrooms were also provided there at a cost of $2000. 

The Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical 
Knowledge sent out Sunday school books, and on May 11, 1862, the 
school was opened with five teachers and fourteen pupils. It steadily 
increased in numbers and interest.°* Rising admitted that the spiritual 
prosperity of the parish did not equal the material, but the work had 
brought forth, he confessed, “a measure of fruit to the praise of the 
Divine Husbandman.,”’** 


Our congregations have been [he wrote], for this new country, 
country, always large, but have considerably increased since 
our occupation of our new church. The larger portion of the 


*7Deed Records of Storey County (MSS. in office of County Recorder, Vir- 
ginia City), N, 183. 

**4CMS Annual Re t, 1863, p. 21. 

“Letter of William ngraham Kip i in Spirit of Missions, XXXIII (February 
1868), reprinted in American Church Missionary Register, Vv (March 1868), 67. 

6°ACMS Annual Report, 1863, p. 23. 

*‘tInventory of the Church Anite, 12; ACMS Annual Report, 1863, p. 22. 
Rising’s church in Bergen Point had all free sittings. 

524CMS Annual Report, 1865, p. 14. 

58] bid., 1862, p. 18. 

1863, p. 22, 

55. nventory a ‘the Church Archives, 12; ACMS Annual Report, 1862, p. 18. 

564CMS Annual Report, 1865, p. 14. 
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intelligent, church-going families belong to us, and the element 
of our congregation are such as to command the respect of, and 
exert a wide influence over, the whole community. 


Rising celebrated services in St. Paul’s Church morning and evening 
on Sunday, except for two Sundays in 1863 when he was ill and for 
a month when he was in California recruiting his health, On Palm 
Sunday, 1863, he baptized six adults.*’ 

Bishop Talbot had been consecrated in February, 1860, but his 
diocese was so large—consisting of Nebraska, the Dakotas, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and Montana—that it 
was not until September, 1863, he visited Nevada.** Finally he arrived 
in Virginia City on September 10, only to discover that Rising was sick 
and absent in San Francisco. Six days later, he met Rising in that 
city. The bishop then returned to Virginia City, and after a short 
delay, Rising followed him. On October 11, Talbot consecrated St. 
Paul’s Church, and a week later confirmed thirteen candidates.** 

Although Rising was entirely supported by his parish, he did not 
sever his connection with the American Church Missionary Society. He 
agreed to do missionary work for it outside of Virginia City. On May 
18, he held his first service in Gold Hill, a town of about 1500 inhabi- 
tants, a mile and a half down the mountain from Virginia City. At first 
he celebrated service in the school with thirty-nine persons present, but 
soon he moved to a theatre. On July 8, he organized St. John’s Church, 
of which he became rector.*° During the summer, he made an attempt 
to erect a church building, but he found the effort was premature. 
Upon his return from his first recuperation in San Francisco, he moved 
the congregation into the new Odd Fellows’ Hall. On May 19, 1862, he 
held a service at Dayton, but he did not repeat the performance. Be- 
tween June 8 and December 3, he held weekly services at Chrysopolis 
Hall in Silver City, two miles down the mountain from Gold Hill, with 
an average attendance of about forty.** The hall was only partially 
finished; the walls were lined with muslin, and two candles stuck in 
beer bottles provided light. Rising preached from behind a round table. 
On September 25, 1862, he held services in the courthouse in Carson 
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City,** but during the course of the following year he repeated the per- 
formance but once. In addition, early in 1863, Rising held a service at 
Fort Churchill. 

As early as Easter Monday, 1863, Rising urged the American 
Church Missionary Society to send a priest to join him, and together 
they could regularly minister in Virginia City and Gold Hill and supply 
the adjoining places. He also recommended that stations be opened 
in Aurora and the Reise River district. In August, the Society sent 
out the Rev. Ozi William Whitaker, who had been recently ordained,®* 
and on October 18, he took charge of St. John’s in Gold Hill.® In the 
same month, the Rev. William Maxwell Riley became the first rector of 
St. Peter’s, Carson City,“ and in November the Rev. W. H. Stoy 
settled in Aurora.** Whitaker left Nevada in the autumn of 1865 to 
take a parish in New Jersey, and he was succeeded by the Rev. H. D. 
Lathrop; the Rev. W. H. Dyer began a mission in Washoe City about 
the same time.” 

In May, 1864, Rising issued an appeal to young men to enter the 
ministry and to seek work in the missionary bishopric of the North 
West,” and in the following month he suggested that the American 
Church Missionary Society make an appeal to the graduating classes 
of the Philadelphia Divinity School and Bexley Hall, both evangelical 
institutions. At the same time, he requested the society to send laymen 
into the field. He reported that a young Canadian, who had spent one 
year in college, was to read for holy orders under his direction, and to 
set to work immediately in his mission field. He also informed the 
society that he had invited a young layman in the East to come out and 
to work among the Indians.”° 

In addition to Rising’s support by his parish and whatever he re- 
ceived, if anything, from the society, his former parish in Bergen Point 
sent him $125 in 1865.7! On the other hand, at Easter, 1863, St. Paul’s 
Church contributed $130.11 as a thank offering to the society.” 

Seemingly, whatever success Rising had in Virginia City was the 
result of the booming nature of the city and not of his own efficiency. 
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Indeed, he appears to have been singularly unfitted for the job, and the 
frequent breakdowns of his health might have been the result of his 
awareness of the fact. Mark Twain, who knew him in Nevada for 
three years and liked him, for he described him as “a noble young 
fellow,” commented : 


I used to try to teach him how to preach in order to get at the 
better natures of the rough population about him, and he used 
to try hard to learn—for I knew them and he did not; he was 
refined and sensitive and not intended for such a people as 
that.”™* 


Especially, it appears, Rising spoke in an evangelical cant that people 
could not understand, and also he appears to have been unable to 
understand the miner’s language common in Virginia City. Appar- 
ently he was quite surprised to be accosted by Artemus Ward, who 
wished to learn the Virginia City vernacular, with the greeting, “Well, 
old Two-Pan-One-Color, is the devil in your dough-dish?’™* Despite 
his affection for Rising, Twain did not give up the ripe profanity typical 
of the American frontier.** The classic description of Rising’s inability 
to understand the language of Virginia City and the citizen’s inability 
to understand him is found in the chapter “Scotty Briggs and the Par- 
son” in Twain’s Roughing It. According to Twain, Buck Fanshaw, 
committed suicide in Virginia City, and the community passed regretful 
resolutions and appointed committees to handle the various details of 
the funeral. Briggs, a miner, was sent to arrange with Rising, “a 
fragile, gentle, spirituel [sic] now fledgling from an Eastern Theological 
seminary,” to read the burial service. Briggs, speaking in miner’s 
language, and Rising, in what Mark Twain perpetrated in trying to 
reproduce evangelical cant, were almost completely unintelligible to each 
other, and some time was required before the two comprehended one 
another."* In reality, apparently, the funeral was that of Tom Peaseley, 
a former owner of The Sazerac Saloon on South C Street, who had 
been killed in Carson City.’ 
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In 1862, Rising became a life member of the American Bible 
Society,”* to which many Episcopalians objected because it distributed 
a mutilated Bible, with the Apocrypha omitted. He apparently pushed 
the society in Nevada, for on October 26, there was formed in Virginia 
City the Storey County Bible Society, with Rising as secretary. In 
its first year of operations, it sent to the society’s headquarters in 
New York a bar of silver valued in Nevada at $297.21."° In the follow- 
ing year, the local society employed Thomas R. Diehl as colporteur.*° 
Rising remained its secretary as long as he lived in Virginia City.” 

About November, 1865, Rising sprained his knee, and for a while 
it seemed that he might lose his leg. For three months he was confined 
to his room and could get about only with the aid of crutches.*? In 
February, he obtained a six months’ leave of absence and left Virginia 
City to recruit his health.** His place at St. Paul’s was temporarily 
taken by Lathrop, but, upon Rising’s resignation before the end of 
his leave, the vestry called Whitaker,** who, after four years in the 
parish, became bishop of Nevada and Arizona. Whitaker always cher- 
ished a fond memory of Rising. 


It was through his influence [he wrote] that I began my 
ministry in Nevada. . . . I became much attached to him... . 


We injoied [sic] our ministry together in Nevada and I missed 
him badly when I was left there alone. I built upon the founda- 
tions which he laid and endeavoured to follow his example as a 
faithful minister of Jesus Christ.** 


With Mark Twain In Hawaii 


In California, Rising obtained letters of introduction from a number 
of dissenters, both ministers and laymen, and set out for Hawaii by 
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sailing ship. He seems to have arrived there on March 16, 1866.°° Two 
days later, he greeted Mark Twain, who had come to Hawaii as corres- 
pondent for the Sacramento Union. Twain soon reported that Rising 
thought his health had made little progress, but Twain himself pointed 
out that he could now ride horseback and walk a few steps without his 
crutches, things he had not been able to do a week earlier.** 

At the time of Rising’s visit to Hawaii, a bitter religious contro- 
versy was raging. In 1859, King Kamehameha IV requested a chaplain 
of the Church of England, and a committee in England, headed by Dr. 
Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of Oxford, offered to send a bishop with 
a staff of priests. This offer the king eagerly accepted, and on December 
15, 1861, a Tractarian schoolmaster, Thomas Nettleship Staley, was 
consecrated bishop of Honolulu. In the following October, he arrived 
in Hawaii with three priests. Immediately Staley began work in Hono- 
lulu and Lahaina, and after a while he was joined by additional clergy 
as well as by sisters of the Most Holy Trinity.** Staley attended the 
General Convention of the American Church in 1865, when the Foreign 
Committee of the Board of Missions agreed to send two clergymen to 
work under him.*® Congregational and Presbyterian missionaries of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions had begun 
criticisms of the Church of England before Staley’s arrival, and these 
had mounted in intensity. They viewed Hawaii as their peculiar, and 
they resented the introduction of the Anglican Communion. With the 
arrival of the first American Episcopal clergy in 1865, they became 
almost hysterical. Up to that time, they had been able to describe them- 
selves as the American missionaries and the Church of England clergy 
as the English missionaries, but the introduction of Americans into the 
Church of England mission vitiated against their claim. 

During his four-month visit in Hawaii, Rising did not once attend 
an Anglican church and did not meet a single member of the Anglican 
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mission. Instead, he spent most of his fraternizing with the dissenting 
missionaries. Needless to say, they welcomed him with open arms. 
One described him as a clergyman of “evangelical views,” a disciple of 
Tyng, who did not “fellowship” with the Anglican mission.’ Another 
pictured him as “an Orthodox Episcopalian clergyman” who sympa- 
thized “far more with the missionaries of the A.B.C.F.M., than with 
Bishop Staly [sic] & company.” On June 11, Rising was seated as a 
corresponding member of the Hawaiian Evangelical Assuciation, made 
up of Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and four days later he de- 
livered before it what was described as “a fraternal address,” in which 
he made the curious statement that he was happy to prove his loyalty to 
his own Church by uniting with dissenters.** During his stay at 
Honolulu, he boarded in the home of Eli S. Corwin, pastor of the 
Fort Street Congregational Church,** and he apparently spent a while 
in the home of every A.B.C.F.M. missionary in the vicinity. In mid- 
July, he attended a prayer meeting at the Bethel Congregational Church 
and made some remarks.** Despite his fraternizing, he was somewhat 
troubled by the prominence that the missionaries gave to the term 
Puritan,”’ and his hosts became a little suspicious of what course he 
would take, for, after all, one wrote, “he is an Episcopalian.”** After 
his departure from the islands, some interested person ran a letter in 
one of the local newspapers that was intended to “help Mr. Rising in 
remaining on the ‘evangelical’ ground.’** In addition to his visit to 
Oahu, he travelled about other islands of the group and collected a mass 
of information that he proposed using in a series of letters written for 
some Eastern publication.®* 

Though not religious in any conventional sense and describing him- 
self as a “sinner at large” and a “brevet-Presbyterian,”** Twain became 
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involved in the controversy, and there can be little doubt that his mordant 
comments on Staley and the Church had been partly inspired by Rising 
and partly by jingoism, for, after identifying the missionaries as Ameri- 
cans, he admitted, “Our missionaries are our missionaries—and even 
if they were our devils I would not want any English prelate to slander 
them.”*°° In part, Twain’s criticisms were of personalities, but in ad- 
dition he repeated the libels long retailed by the A.B.C.F.M. mission- 
aries, and transmitted by them through Rising, that Staley had revived 
old Hawaiian superstitions and lascivious practices and had introduced 
advanced ceremonialism.’*** In respect to the last, Twain was to ad- 
mit, after a visit to St. Alban’s Church in New York, that he had been 
mistaken,’®* but for years he continued to ridicule Staley in print and 
from the lecture platform.’” 


Agent of the American Church Missionary Society 


In the spring of 1866, the American Church Missionary Society 
expanded its executive staff and appointed Rising its financial secretary 
and general agent. He received notice of the appointment while in 
Hawaii and accepted it on June 14. On July 15, he resigned the 
cure of St. Paul’s Church,’ and four days later he and Twain left aboard 
the Smyrniote for San Francisco.*°* Aboard ship, Rising shared a 
room with Josiah A. Mitchell, captain of the Hornet, about whose 


sinking Twain had written,’®’ but it was with Twain that Rising spent 
his time. 


We were together all the time [Twain wrote]—pacing the 
deck night and day—there was no other congenial company. 
He tried earnestly to bring me to a knowledge of the true God. 
In return, I read his manuscripts and made suggestions for their 
emendation. We got along well together. 


The manuscripts probably were the letters about Hawaii for which 
Rising had collected information. The ship was at sea for five Sundays, 
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and on each of them Rising felt it his duty to preach, but he required 
a choir. None of the other fifteen passengers pretended to sing, so 
Twain agreed to be the choir. 


But [Twain wrote], we could find only one hymn that I knew. 
It was, “Oh, refresh us.” Only one, and so for five Sundays in 
succession he stood in the midst of the assembled people on the 
quarter-deck and gave out the same hymn twice a day, and I 
stood up solitary and alone and sang it! And then he went 
right along happy and contented and preached his sermon.'®* 


As a pulpit on these occasions, Rising used a booby-hatch over which an 
American flag had been spread.*” 

Twain stopped at San Francisco, while Rising continued on to 
New York."*® It is doubtful that they ever saw one another again, 
but obviously Rising kept Twain supplied with copies of the American 
Church Missionary Register, for in one of Twain’s letters to the San 
Francisco Alta California, he gave a digest of information about the 
Children’s American Church Missionary Society and the parent soci- 
ety, at whose office, he reported, “orders for missionaries will be at- 
tended to with promptness and despatch, either in small lots or by the 
cargo.” Of the Register, he wrote that it was a credit to Rising. “I do 
not write for her, but would, if so requested.’”"** Rising never asked 
Twain to contribute to the journal, so today it is no more than one of 
many extinct missionary publications. Rising wrote at least one letter 
to Twain subsequently,"*? and once, in November, 1868, he left a card 
at Twain’s hotel in New York."** Twain reciprocated the courtesy by 
calling on the corresponding secretary of the American Church Mission- 
ary Society and informing him of the influence that Rising had had 
over the miners and other settlers of Nevada.*" 

Rising did not enter upon his duties as financial secretary and 
general agent until after the annual meeting on November 7, 1866."%° At 
that meeting, he was present and made an address.**® Subsequently, 
he occupied his office in No. 3 Bible House, and was received into the 
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diocese of New York from the North West.''? He energetically pur- 
sued the duties of his office, and the prospering condition of the Ameri- 
can Church Missionary Society soon reflected his labors. During the 
fiscal year 1866-1867, he visited ten dioceses—Massachusetts, New 
York, Western New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky—and made 157 public appeals to 
congregations and Sunday schools, in which he set out the “distinctive 
principles of the Society with clearness and decision, but without refer- 
ence to divergent opinions.” As a result of his work, the number of 
contributing churches increased from 106 to 171, and of contributing 
Sunday schools from 15 to 98. He estimated that the constituency of 
the society was about 25,000 communicants and 40,000 Sunday school 
pupils and teachers.** During the summer he had spent almost two 
months in Ohio, during which, in addition to preaching and addressing 
Sunday schools, he had spoken before a missionary meeting in St. Paul’s 
Church, Cleveland, in connection with the diocesan convention,'® and 
had visited Bexley Hall at Gambier.'*° During his two-year tenure, the 
society’s receipts increased from $56,412.38 to over $100,000.%** By 
1868, the society had 110 missionaries—35 in New York and the Middle 
Atlantic states (including 29 under the New York Diocesan Committee), 
35 in the Southern states, 39 in the Western states, and one in South 
America. These missionaries were then reaching a total of 3483 fami- 
lies.**? 

Rising’s job included the editing of the American Church Mission- 
ary Register, of which Mark Twain wrote: 


She used to be issued sometimes every now and then, some- 
times bi-monthly and occasionally seldom, but they have got her 
down to a monthly now, and they can depend on her. She 


don’t miss fire any more. Mr. Rising edits her, and she is a 
credit to him.’** 


Rising’s first number was that for September, 1866. At that time 
the Register was a single columned magazine of octavo size, sewn and 
without wrappers, with the title in black letter and the text in 10 point 
Long Primer. It was divided into two unequal parts, (1) Reports of 
Missionaries and (2) Receipts. No December number, apparently, was 
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issued, and in January, 1867, the journal became a monthly of sixteen 
double columned pages, with reduced type and a masthead embellished 
with poetry and Biblical verses. In April, the magazine grew to twenty 
pages, and in January, 1868, to thirty-two. 

With the exception of the December issue, largely confined to ac- 
counts of the annual meeting, the numbers for 1867 included Editorials, 
Society Items, Communications, Words from Our Missionaries, Mis- 
cellaneous, Missionary Notes, For the Children, Book Notices, and 
Acknowledgements. In 1868, the sections were Editorials, Words from 
our Missions, The Evangelical Education Society, Communications, The 
Eclectic (a scissors and paste department), Editorial Missionary Notes, 
Book Notices, and Acknowledgements. The journal appeared in light 
brown wrappers in the last number edited by Rising, and for the 1867 
and 1868 volumes he had prepared titlepages and indexes. In two of 
the 1868 numbers appeared comments on seventeen European mission- 
ary publications, both Church of England and dissenting, and forty 
American missionary publications, including one Roman Catholic 
journal.’** Some 33,000 copies were published and distributed during 
the fiscal year of 1866-1867,'** and 53,000 in the following year.’** 

Rising appears to have viewed the Register primarily in a monetary 
light. After mentioning two contributions of $500 each that he had 
received as results of a letter in the journal, he commented that it had 
“pecuniarly been remunerative,” and that “our brethren could scarcely 
render to the Society a more profitable service than by putting a copy 
of Tue Recister in the hands of each family in their congregations.” 
Its publication excited liberality, “and is, therefore, up to a certain point, 
an economical expenditure of money. In the fiscal year 1866-1867, paid 
subscribers numbered between 2500 and 3000. Of the 189 parishes that 
contributed to the Society, only fifty-six were then aiding in the maga- 
zine’s circulation. Rising recommended a larger gratuitous circulation 
so that the Society might become more widely known."** 

When Rising left his office in New York for the last time, he had 
completed preparation of the January, 1869, number, except for the 
lead article that probably was intended to be a letter describing his 
ultramontane tour. Instead, the number appeared with the lead article 
recording his death.'** 
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Among Rising’s principal contributions to the Society was the 
organization and furtherance of the Children’s American Church Mission- 
ary Society. Tyng probably had inspired this movement. 


A Christ-loving pastor [he had written] is a child-loving pastor. 
He who as a babe has been taught of Jesus, delights to be a 
teacher of babes for Jesus’ sake. A loving minister’s heart can 
not withhold himself from this most attractive and precious 
portion of all his labors.*** 


In November, 1866, Rising submitted a report to the executive com- 
mittee of the society suggesting the children’s auxiliary, but it was not 
until the following March that he was able to organize it. 


My great aim [he wrote] has been, first, to develop among 
our youth a vigorous missionary interest, springing from a 
purely Christian motive. For this I have chosen to sacrifice 
more popular features. And I have sought, in the second place, 
to identify this awakened interest with our Society.'*° 


Rising addressed a broadside to children inviting them to become 
members. A payment of fifty cents made one an annual member and 
ten dollars a life member. Every member received a chromo-lithographic 
membership certificate and a subscription to the Missionary Echo.™ 


Mark Twain commented that the certificate alone was worth “double 
the money” of the dues, and that the membership was large “because 
nothing pleases a child so much as to be a member of something or 
other,”*%? 

Within less than eight months, the children’s society had been 
introduced into seventy-five Sunday schools and then numbered sixty- 
three life members and 4300 annual members. Contributions of $3061.45 
had been received.’** By the following July, there were 123 life mem- 
bers and 9000 annual members, and a total of $11,280.82 had been con- 
tributed.*** The children’s society was furthered by a children’s periodi- 
cal, missionary rallies, and magic lantern shows. 

Periodicals for children were not new in the Episcopal Church. 
The Children’s Magazine had been published from 1829 to 1850, and 
the Children’s Guide from 1834 to 1835.** On June 1, 1867, Rising 
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issued the first number of the Missionary Echo,'** and in the following 
January it was combined with the Standard-Bearer, published by the 
Protestant Episcopal Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowl- 
edge, and as the monthly Missionary Echo and Standard Bearer be- 
came the joint property of the two societies.** By November, 1867, the 
magazine had a circulation of 5000 copies,’** and in the fiscal year of 
1867-1868, 200,000 copies were distributed, and also 31,000 of the 
resusciated Missionary Echo, published occasionally.’ 

In reference to the missionary rallies, Mark Twain wrote, “And 
who do they [the children] do? Sing! Sing like all possessed—2,000 
voices in chorus! They sing—and they join the Society—and they 
badger their parents for pennies to contribute.”**° During the first year, 
meetings were held in Steinway Hall, New York; Concordia Hall, 
Baltimore; the Academy of Music, Philadelphia; Christina Hundred 
near Wilmington, Delaware; and the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. 
The response was excellent, for a total of about 6400 children attended 
the five meetings. At each of these were singing, praying, preaching and 
the presentation of membership certificates.*** In the following year, 
meetings were held at St. Paul’s, Intercessor, and Epiphany churches in 
Philadelphia; Steinway Hall, New York; Concordia Hall, Baltimore ; 
Wilmington ; and at St. Paul’s Church, Hoboken ; St. Thomas’s Church, 
Newark, Delaware ; and Christ Church, Manhasset, New York. A total 
of about 7000 persons attended these meetings.***. One of the attractions 
of the 1868 meetings was Rising’s exhibiting a silver bar valued at about 
$400 that had been contributed by the Sunday school of his former 
parish in Nevada.'* 

In October, 1867, Rising announced that he had prepared “some 
photographic views of the great West, to be shown by a magic lantern 
with an oxyhydrogen light,” and offered to show them to congregations 
and Sunday schools.*** An enthusiastic description of a showing was 
written by a spectator the following February. It began with the 
flashing on the screen the words and music of several hymns—perhaps 
Rising was the originator of this idea—after which came views of 
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Lake Tahoe, the Sierra Nevada, silver mining, gold washing, the giant 
redwoods, churches, schoolhouses, and parsonages, all of them described 
in spirited words by Rising.’** 

Subsequent to Rising’s death, the children’s society was held up as 
“one of our grandest agencies for good, and a precious legacy which 
should ever stand as a monument” to his self sacrificing zeal.'** His 
influence on children was amply indicated by a letter written by a little 
girl to her pastor: 


Dear Sir: The enclosed silver was given me by my grand- 
mamma, who has been dead for three years. I value it very 
much, and wish to use it for the Church she loved so well. 
Will you please send it for me to the Missionary Society Rev. 
Mr. Rising belonged to, and oblige a little girl ?**" 


Toward the end of 1866, the American Church Missionary Society 
appointed the New York Diocesan Committee, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, one of whom was Rising. This was designed to replace the 
Pastoral Aid Society of the Diocese of New York that had ceased to 
exist in 1864. *** The committee issued at least two occasional 
papers,’*® and during the summer of 1867 it offered to supply vacant 
parishes.*°° It was divided into three sub-committees, the New York, 


Brooklyn, and Rural. 

At the annual meeting of 1867, it reported it had collected $7320.38 
and had disbursed $3091.91. Twelve clergymen, two laymen, and three 
female Bible readers had been appointed, twelve in New York, one in 
Brooklyn, and four in rural parishes. Not all of the clergy appointed 
were churchmen, for M. A. Erdmann was a German Moravian. Not 
only was the committee interested in Germans but also in Spanish- 
Americans, for whom it had appointed the Rev. Henry Chauncey Riley, 
rector of the Church of Santiago, New York, and later bishop of Mexico, 
one of its missionaries, and it hoped soon to reach French and other 
foreigners. On the second Tuesday of each month, the committee held 
a missionary prayer meeting.’ 

At the following annual meeting, it reported that it had collected 
$14,570.39 and had distributed $17,940.31. The prayer meetings had 
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been continued, and in addition public meetings had been held in nine 
churches in Brooklyn and New York. Twenty clerical and nine lay 
missionaries were then serving twenty-five stations, sixteen in New York, 
three in Brooklyn, and ten in the rural areas. They had celebrated 
1833 religious services, had baptized 242 persons, married fifty-four 
couples, presented 137 for confirmation, and had buried one hundred.**? 

In February, 1867, the executive committee of the society appointed 
its corresponding secretary, the Rev. Heman Dyer, and Rising a com- 
mittee on “the missionary aspects of the South-American Continent,” 
and charged it with reporting the possible opening for evangelistic 
efforts. At the following annual meeting, the committee made an able 
report. Needless to say, it was completely unfair to Roman Catholicism. 
For example, it refused to count the Roman clergy as ministers of the 
Gospel and so asserted that “in a population of nearly twenty millions 
there are about twenty missionaries, or say one to every million!” 
Nevertheless, the report was a fairly good statement of transportation 
and economic systems in South America and the degree of religious 
toleration in the several countries. The committee recommended that 
but one opening was available for foreign resident work, and that in 
Panama, then a part of Colombia and so of the southern continent. 
(While it was perfectly acceptable, and even laudable, to intrude into 
the field occupied by the Roman Church, no evangelical would dare think 
of entering an area occupied by some dissenting, possibly schismatic or 
even heretical, body.) In addition, the committee suggested work among 
the aborigines and proposed missions in Mexico and in Greytown, 
Nicaragua.'** Apparently the society sent a missionary to Panama, 
for in the following year it reported that it had a missionary in South 
America."* 

Early in 1868, the society inaugurated the church-building com- 
mittee, composed of eight members of which Rising was one.’ It 
set forth as its object the aiding of evangelical Episcopal parishes only, 
to which it would donate a sum not more than half of that raised by 
the church, if the building had not cost more than $5000. Its grants 
were to be applied to the last bills, and the committee required that the 
building be covered by insurance.*** A short while later, it issued a 
set of forms that the applying congregation had to execute in applying 
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for a grant.1** By 1868, the committee had raised $4400.75, but no 
figures are available to show the aid that it had extended.'** 

Not all of Rising’s energies were devoted to the American Church 
Missionary Society. In New York on May 10, 1867, he addressed a 
meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
at which he lauded the Congregational and Presbyterian missionaries 
in Hawaii and disclaimed any connection with or sympathy for himself 
or the Church with what he termed the “Reformed Catholic invasion.”'* 
Whatever lack of sympathy Rising might have felt, he was nevertheless 
not authorized to speak for the Episcopal Church, which through three 
of its agencies—the General Convention, the Board of Missions, and its 
Foreign Committee—had extended sympathy and assistance to Dr. 
Staley. 

Rising also took an interest in the Evangelical Education Soci- 
ety, and doubtless it was he who inspired the statement of its aim and 
object set forth in November, 1867, of wishing to 


maintain the Protestant principles of our Church, and aim to 
multiply faithful ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as distinguished from what some affect to call, and would fain 
make our communion, the Reformed Catholic Church.'*° 


At the annual meeting in the following year he made an address.’*' 

He had a more active connection with the Protestant Episcopal 
Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, of which he was 
a clerical manager in 1866-1868.'** At its triennial meeting in 1868 he 
“prayed for a clearer revelation of, a greater love for, a more courageous 
defense of, the truth, and increased blessings upon the cause of truth.’ 

During his residence in New York, Rising was probably a member 
also of two evangelical organizations inspired by Tyng, and made up 
primarily of men who had entered the ministry under his guidance and 
direction. One of these was The Clerical Association, of which Tyng 
himself was the first president. It likely was an evangelical counterpart 
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of the later Clerical Union for the Maintenance and Defence of Catholic 
Principles. The other, named at Tyng’s suggestion, was The Latimer 
Society.*** This was organized somewhere around 1866 to study “books 
and topics bearing upon the maintenance and propagation of Evangelical 
truth.” After the initiation of the Prayer Book controversy in 1868, 
the society “went right at the Prayer Book.”**® Considering that even 
the best liturgical knowledge of the nineteenth century was apt to be 
exotic, one suspects that this crowd of evangelicals contributed little 
of permanent value to the subject, but its muddled discussions unques- 
tionably shook the positions of some men who subsequently deserted 
the Church and embraced schism. 

During the Reconstruction period, there began what has been aptly 
described as the Second Ritualistic War within the Episcopal Church.'* 
Among the symptoms of a revival of Catholic faith, life, and practice 
were the founding of a community of nuns,’®’ the establishment of an 
American counterpart of the English Church Union,’ and, more spec- 
tacularly, the opening of St. Alban’s Church in New York.'’® In addi- 
tion, when American bishops went to England for the first Lambeth 
Conference in 1867, a number of them seized the opportunity to assist 


at services far more advanced ceremonially than any yet seen within 
the Episcopal Church.’"® Most sensationally of all, perhaps, was the 
series of widely publicized sermons by Ferdinand Cartwright Ewer, 
rector of Christ Church, New York, on the failure of Protestantism.'*' 
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The extreme evangelicals were perturbed by these manifestations, and 
they soon made a concerted effort to strike at their roots. 


‘‘Are There Romanizing Germs in the Prayer Book?” 


Rising’s principal claim to fame is his participation in a movement 
designed as a destructive assault upon the Book of Common Prayer. 
This attack began with a manifesto issued in Philadelphia on November 
5, 1867. Twelve clergymen and an undesignated number of laymen 
complained that there was a Romanizing movement within the Church 
that transformed 


the ministry of the Gospel into a priesthood, Baptism into a 
magical rite, the Lord’s Supper into the sacrifice of the Mass, 
Evangelical liberty into bondage to manifold observances and 
ceremonies, and the One Church of Christ, “the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful people,” into the body of those who recognize 
and conform to a mere sacredotal system. 


In January, 1868, an additional number of laymen and seventy-nine 
clergymen, one of them Rising, affixed their names to this so-called 
Philadelphia Declaration.*** 

It was quickly followed by a more sensational move. In August, 
not long before the meeting of the General Convention, there appeared 
a pamphlet entitled Are There Romanizing Germs in the Prayer-Book? 
No author was listed on the titlepage, but it was something of an open 
secret that Rising had written it. By Romanizing germs, he meant, 
“certain seminal doctrines, which, being implanted and taking root, in 
due time spring up and bear Romanism as their fruit”; and by Roman- 
ism he referred to “that manifestation of false doctrine, that apostasy 
from the truth, which finds its most potent and logical embodiment in 
the Papal system, but which, in subtler, less defined, and, therefore, more 
dangerous forms, is found among every Christian people.” In the 
Prayer Book, Rising found three principles that were the bases of the 
Romanizing element : 


“1. The Bible is not the sole rule of Faith. 2. The ministry 
is an exclusive priesthood with supernatural powers. 3. The 
sacraments, when administered by this priesthood, are of singu- 
lar efficacy.” 
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He found particularly objectionable the ordinal, the office of institution, 
the ministration of holy baptism, the order for the adminstration of the 
Lord's Supper, and the catechism. In answer to the rhetorical question, 
“What shall we do?” Rising suggested “Acitation.” He concluded 
with the ominous warning that if the complainants were denied relief, 
“it will be necessary for them to seek it wherever they can find it.”*”* 

Rising’s pamphlet was quickly followed by two others of equal 
radicalism, both of them anonymous. The first of these was by Charles 
William Quick, rector of the Church of our Saviour, Philadelphia, and 
was entitled Revidenda. In this, Quick commended Rising’s pamphlet 
and pointed out some additional reasons for Prayer Book revision. 
These included the controversial nature of the term “regenerate” in the 
baptismal office, and the power of any parish clergyman to introduce 
what the author termed “muffled Popery” and “singularities of dress 
and ceremonial.’’*"* 

The second pamphlet was by Benjamin B. Leacock, rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany, New York, and was entitled Prayer Book 
versus Prayer Book. Leacock accused the Prayer Book of having two 
faces and of looking two ways. He held that for evangelicals the Articles 


of Religion were the rule of faith and that “everything must bend to 
the Articles.” But, since the liturgy was the teaching power in the 
Church and laymen knew it better than they did the Articles, its Roman- 
izing germs produced an ascendancy of the Romanizing party. Leacock 
predicted that “another General Convention, and as a part in the Church, 
we will be hopelessly crushed.” He recommended that the whole body 
of the evangelical party 


as One man, must rise up, and demand that words and expres- 
sions, and usages, that give a coloring to sacerdotalism, or any 
other error, must be expunged from the Service Book; and 
that Rubrics and Offices must be made to harmonize with the 
Articles, and to speak unmistakeably the teachings of the Divine 
W ord. 
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“Nothing less than this,” he warned, “will save us, either as a party, 
or as a Church.’""* It is significant to note that both Quick and Lea- 
cock abandoned the Church and embraced schism a few years later.'"® 

But not all evangelicals by any means went along with Rising’s 
pamphlet. Indeed, one of them, who also later embraced schism, com- 
plained that the pamphlet was “practically suppressed by the Evangelical 
Episcopal party. It dared to assail the Liturgical Idol, and its doom 
was thereby sealed.’**? Rising’s mentor, Stephen Higginson Tyng, 
expressed himself as entirely satisfied with the Prayer Book.'” 

Clement Moore Butler, professor of ecclesiastical history in the 
Philadelphia Divinity School and rector of the Church of the Saviour, 
West Philadelphia, from which places at that time one would hardly 
have expected to find sound churchmanship, published an anonymous 
pamphlet, No Romanizing Germs in Our Prayer-Book, in which he 
set out to vindicate the Prayer Book “from the very serious charge that 
it contains many living germs of Romish errors.” He admitted that 
it was not free from defects, and in the high flown language so character- 
istic of evangelicals he admitted “there may possibly be found in it 
certain minute dead fragments and dried husks of the older system.” 
Butler charged Rising (possibly he was ignorant of the writer’s iden- 
ity) with treating the Prayer Book “as if from the stand-point of an 
enemy.” 


At a period when the Ritualistic and Romanizing party in the 
Church are contending that a sacerdotal system and baptismal 
regeneration, and an exclusive Episcopacy, and the opus oper- 
antum of the sacraments, are to be found in the Prayer-Book, 
these members of our own Church [i. e., our own party] turn 
to them and say: “You are in the right; they are there!” 


Although he confessed himself willing to accept the whole Prayer Book 
as it was, he wished, but scarcely hoped, for revision. He was dis- 
tressed at recent ritualistic and Romish developments, as he called 
them, and would rejoice to see the Prayer Book made more compre- 
hensive.'*® 
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The Rev. Alexander Shiras, principal of the Mission House in 
West Philadelphia, caused something of a stir in the annual meeting 
of the Evangelical Knowledge Society in October, by introducing a 
resolution 


That the work of the Society, in largely publishing and circu- 
lating the Prayer-Book, meets with the approval of the Society, 
and we recommend also the circulation of a compendium of its 
history, to show its sources and its evangelical character. 


This resolution would appear to have been acceptable to every church- 
man, but Shiras le «ned that it was objectionable to some members 
who resented his prefactory statement that it was designed to disavow 
Rising’s pamphlet. Immediately, he was set upon by John Cotton 
Smith, rector of the Church of the Ascension, New York, who asserted 
that while the resolution was not objectionable, Shiras’s introductory 
remarks forced him to oppose it, for he thought that “Evangelical men 
should not be proscribed.” Richard Heber Newton, rector of the Church 
of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, went further and declared that for thirty 
years he had tried to believe that certain parts of the Prayer Book were 
not objectionable and wished that he were able to believe so. Samuel 
Cutler, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Hanover, Massachusetts, agreed 
with Newton. In the end Shiras withdrew his resolution.**° 

A considerable number of pamphlets took issue with Rising. An 
anonymous layman’s A Few Words to the Laity criticized the theory 
that the Articles of Religion were “the highest source of authority in 
matters of doctrine in our Church outside the Bible,” and wondered 
how “a set of Articles of Religion passed in 1801, can be the foundation- 
stone of an edifice confessedly built in 1789.”"* 

An unidentified priest, in his pamphlet, Remarks on the Late At- 
tempt to Take the Life of the Protestant Episcopal Church, pointed 
out that if the Prayer Book contained Romish germs, then the men 
Rising had accused of introducing Romish ideas and practices actually 
were more loyal to the Church’s rule and doctrine than Rising was. 
He advised Rising “To conform to the Church, or to leave the 
Church,”**? 

The anonymous author of Germs or Grafts thought that the Holy 
Scriptures were even more objectionable than the Prayer Book, if 
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Rising’s theory was true. “The Prayer Book’s ‘Germs of Romanism’ 
seem but inappropriately named, for they are rather ‘grafts’ from the 
deadly upas-tree whose branches ramify the whole field of ‘the Scrip- 
tures.’ 


The most cogent pamphlet in the controversy was the anonymous 
Decline and Fall of the Low-Church Party.**** It appeared in July, 
1872. Its author found individualism and sectarianism to be the root 
principles of the evangelicals, for he maintained they were perverse 
and always struggled for only a part of the Church. When the Church 
founded the General Theological Seminary, the evangelicals founded 
Virginia Theological Seminary ; when the Church organized the Church 
Book Society, the evangelicals founded the Evangelical Knowledge 
Society and supported the American Tract Society. Because the domes- 
tic mission field lacked the romance of the foreign field and because 
there evangelicals had to restrain their individualistic tendencies, they 
much preferred to work in the foreign field. In short, the author ac- 
cused the evangelicals of isolating themselves from the operations of the 
Church. In addition, he pointed out that Virginia, one of the strongest 
evangelical states, had also been a slave state. The author also charged 
that Rising’s pamphlet corroborated Tract 90 by alleging that the 
reformers and the Prayer Book revisers had admitted Romanizing 
germs.*** 


There can be no question that Rising’s pamphlet had a tremendous 
influence upon his radical colleagues. One of them, John Wesley Cra- 
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craft, of the diocese of Ohio, abandoned the ministry after its publica- 
tion.** His most important convert, however, was Dr. George David 
Cummins, assistant bishop of Kentucky, whose abandonment of the 
Church was the essential step in the organization of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. Cummins, in describing his perversion, wrote: 


A copy of Mr. Rising’s tract reached me by mail, and I well 
remember the repugnance which the very title awakened, and 
with which I began its perusal. That simple agent was the 
first instrument for awakening my mind to the truths I had 
so long ignored, and to the facts of history, into the investi- 
gation of which I had shrunk from entering. The whole sub- 
ject was reconsidered under a new light, from unimpeachable 
facts, and these were the conclusions in which my mind firmly 
rested.'** 


At the time of the organization of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
frequent use was made of Rising’s germ theory. In 1874, a writer in 
the New York Church and State complained that the Romish germ of 
apostolic succession remained in the Church.’*? In abandoning the min- 
istry in 1875, John Howard-Smith, rector of St. John’s Church, Knox- 
ville, Illinois, complained that the Prayer Book retained “certain germs 
of error.”*** An anonymous pamphlet, The Comparison of Prayer 
Books, suggested revisions by which the “germs of Romish error” might 
be eliminated,’** and the Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder in 1876 ad- 
vised that the Church needed only “to be liberalized and rid of Romish 
gerins.”"*° In his annual address before the convention of Albany, 
Bishop William Croswell Doane interpreted the attack upon the Prayer 
Book and its so-called “germs of Romanism” as evil speaking, and, al- 
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(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1878), 508. Needless to say, Cummins here 
oversimplifies the case. At least three other reasons for his perversion are ap- 
parent. In 1869 he felt his “liberty of the Gospel” abused by Bishop White- 
house's inhibiting him, an inhibition he disregarded, from agitating for the Ameri- 
can Church Missionary Society in the Diocese of Chicago; in 1872 he was hurt 
by the diocese of Kentucky’s failure to promote him to ordinary, when Bishop 
Smith removed from the diocese; and somewhat later, he felt himself abused 
when he was criticized for having joined in a dissenting communion service. 
[Price, History of the Formation of the Reformed Episcopal Church, 61-62; 
W. Robert Insko, “Benjamin Bosworth Smith . . ,” in Historical MAGAZINE, 
XXII (June, 1953), 203-04.] 

18TAycrigg, Memoirs, 77. 

188E piscopalian (Philadelphia), quoted tbid., 88. 

1*89Quoted in Aycrigg, Memoirs, 125. 

199 piscopal Recorder (Philadelphia), April 12, 1876, quoted ibid., 201. 
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luding to the Reformed Episcopal Church, pointed out that the seed 
had “bloomed out into noxious flower, and borne its unripe fruit.’** 

Less than two months after the issuance of Rising’s pamphlet, a 
petition was circulated, to which Rising and twenty-one others affixed 
their names. This was addressed to the General Convention, and 
prayed legislative action to permit any minister to omit “any words, 
expressions or passages” of the Prayer Book which “he conscientiously 
believes to be contrary to Holy Scriptures.” Should a minister have 
any such scruples, he should send to his ordinary a statement specify- 
ing the words, expressions, and passages to which he objected, where- 
upon he might then omit them. This suggested a queer concept of 
bishops, for the ordinary was given no discretion to approve or disap- 
approve the omissions. The committee on canons of the House of 
Deputies made short shrift of the recommendation. It pointed out that 
such legislation would “destroy uniformity in the worship of the Church, 
deprive our Congregations of their right to enjoy an unmutilated Liturgy, 
and be in contravention of the Constitution of this Church.”** 


Tragic Death 


Ris‘ag’s assault on the Prayer Book proved to be his swan song. 
On December 1, 1868, the Evangelical Education Society discovered 
that its treasury was overdrawn by more than $4000. It resolved that 
its secretary, the Rev. Robert James Parvin,’®* should make a tour of 
the West to raise funds for the increasing demands upon the society.’ 
The corresponding secretary of the American Church Missionary Society 
was invited to go along, but he declined because, as he later reported, 
he had had a presentiment of danger.’®* Rising accompanied Parvin in 
his place. 

Rising and Parvin held one or more meetings in Cincinnati, and, 
on the evening of December 4, one across the river in Covington, Ken- 
tucky. After the meeting, they boarded the United States Mail Line 
steamer United States for Louisville, where they had an appointment 

191A ycrigg, Memoirs, 249. 

192G eneral Convention Journal, 1868, pp. 117, 145-46, 423-24. The petition 
also appears in Price, History of the Formation and Growth of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, 29-31. 

193Parvin had been elected bishop of Nevada by the House of Bishops on 
October 20, 1865, but the House of Deputies declined to confirm. General Con- 
vention Journal, 1865, pp. 116, 124, 201, 207; Hermon Griswold Batterson, A 
Sketch-Book of the American Episcopate (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.; 
1878), 318. 


19%E ES Annual Report, 1887, p. 18. 
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at St. Paul’s Church. Between 11 and 11:30 that night, as the ship was 
opposite Rayl’s Landing, one mile above Warsaw, Kentucky, it collided 
with its sister ship, the America, ascending from Louisville. Immedi- 
ately the United States was enveloped in flames that rapidly spread to 
the America, and within five minutes both ships were completely de- 
stroyed, with a tremendous loss of life. Many bodies, including those 
of Rising and Parvin, were never recovered.’*® 

Four days after their deaths, a meeting of sympathizing clergymen 
was held at the office of the American Church Missionary Society,'*’ 
and subsequently, commemorative resolutions were adopted by that 
Society, the Evangelical Education Society, the Protestant Episcopal 
Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Knowledge, and the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association.** Dr. Cummins suggested a memorial church 
to Rising and Parvin at Carrollton, Kentucky, but apparently nothing 
ever came of the proposal.” |The American Church Missionary Soci- 
ety, however, did collect at least $2566 as a memorial to Rising,” but 
this sum probably was disbursed in missionary work rather than for a 
monument. Money also was collected to provide a fund for Rising’s 
maiden sister, an invalid, who had lived much with him.” At the 
time of his death, Rising was entirely unseized by worldly goods and left 
no more than a small bank account, which remained unclaimed until 
1901 when proceedings were had upon his estate by the public adminis- 
trator of the county of New York.?® 


Appraisal 


The best description of Rising appears in the journal that he had 
so ably edited: 


In person, Mr. Rising could not be spoken of as imposing. 
He was under rather than over the medium stature, and of 
gentle rather than of commanding mien. But there was a quiet 
dignity about his bearing, which even a stranger could not fail 
to mark, which, while his sweetness of disposition rendered 


196Cincinnati Commercial, December 6, 8, 10, 14, 23, 1868; Louisville Courier- 
Journal, December 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 1868. 

197Church Journal, XVI (December 9, 1868), 384. 

198Minute of Tyng in ACMS Annual Report, 1869, pp. 11-13; EES Annual 
Report, 1869, p. 8; PESPEK Annual Report, 1869, p. 8; ABCFM, Sandwich 
Islands, 1860-1871, vol. 2, No. 39. 

199Cummins to R. Heber Newton, March 4, 1869, in American Church Mission- 
ary Register, V1 (April, 1869), 86-87. 

200/bid., 56, 80, 104, 127-28, 151, 176, 200, 224, 271. 

201Dyer, Records of an Active Life, 315. 
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him attractive, inspired immediate respect, and presently led 
to a certain feeling of deference. He met you with a clear, 
steady, penetrating eye, that told of conscious integrity and 
purity in its possessor, and demanded the like qualities in those 
with whom he held intercourse. He was never angular in his 
attitudes nor restless in tis movements. He spoke and acted 
ever with quiet deliberation. There was no timidity or hesi- 
tation in his conduct, but the self-possession of one who has 
mastered his impulses, who understood his plans and could 
afford to execute them quietly, and knew that despatch was not 
inconsistent with circumspection. 

Mr. Rising possessed a quick discernment of character. 
His estimates of men were generally just, and his opinion as to 
their fitness for positions commonly well founded. This nice 
perception of qualities did not arise so much from a versatile 
consciousness living in the moods and tempers of other people, 
as from the singular transparency of his own heart. His per- 
sonal integrity and purity of character was a touchstone. What- 
ever was unlike repelled him instinctively, and to whatever was 
kindred he was at once drawn. As a preacher, he was dis- 
tinctively evangelical, discriminating, spiritual, impressive, al- 
ways interesting and profitable. As a Christian, he was faith- 
ful, devoted, living in the constant study of God’s word and in 
habitual communion with his Lord. He worked hard in what 
might be called the secular relations of his holy calling, but 
ever his life was hid with Christ in God.? 
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There can be no question that in many ways Rising was an at- 
tractive person, and it is unfortunate that his name is irrefragably con- 
nected with the deplorable schism that followed his death and to which 
he had substantially contributed. That he was the spokesman of the 
radical evangelical party can not be denied, and one observer rightly 
pointed out that by the spontaneous outburst of “affectionate admira- 
tion, eulogium, and grief at his death,” that party “sufficiently acquitted 
him of misrepresenting them.”*°* Because he did so well represent an 
extreme position, his career graphically illustrates what was happening 
to evangelicalism in the mid-Victorian period. 


208 Amer'can Church Missionary Register, VI (January, 1869), 2-3. 
204Decline and Fall of the Low-Church Party, 37. 
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The Reverend William Chaderton 
1787-1847 


Anglican Priest in the West Indies, the United 
States, and Canada 


By Thomas R. Millman* 


MIMERICAN sources concerning the life of the Reverend 

w William Chaderton are scanty, but it is possible to amplify the 
a brief sketch of his life as given in the March 1955 issue of 
HistoricAL MAGAZINE (page 45, note #16) from Canadian sources. 

The facts contained in the first paragraph of the biographical ac- 
count which follows were for the most part supplied by Chaderton 
himself in his application to Bishop G. J. Mountain, written at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, September 1, 1836. He wrote again on 
September 30, stating that he had just turned down a call to a church 
in Virginia at $2,000.00 a year, so great was his desire to go to Canada 
Both these letters are preserved in the Quebec Diocesan Archives. 

The note about his assisting Bishop William White in Philadelphia 
appeared in an obituary notice in the November 1847 issue of the 
Colonial Church Chronicle, an English periodical. In the same notice 
it is stated that St. Peter’s Chapel burned in 1845, and that it was 
rebuilt through the efforts of Chaderton and his family. Bishop 
Mountain is quoted as saying concerning him, that he was “one of the 
most excellent clergymen that ever lived.” 


Biographical Sketch 


William Chaderton was born in Barbados in or about the year 
1787. He received his grammar school education there under a Church 
of England clergyman, and then journeyed to Edinburgh where he pur- 
sued his studies for the ministry of the Church under the Rev. James 
Walker, later bishop of Edinburgh and Glasgow. In 1813, he went 


*Dr. Millman is professor of Church history in Wycliffe College, Toronto, 
Canada. He is the author of two notable ecclesiastical biographies: (1) Jacob 
Mountain, First Lord Bishop of Quebec (University of Toronto Press, 1947), and 
(2) The Life of the Right Reverend, the Honourable Charles James Stewart 
(Huron College, London, Ontario, Canada, 1953). The last named was re- 
viewed in Historica, MaGazine, Vol. XXIII(1954), pp. 301-303—Editor’s note. 
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to London, where he was ordained deacon by Bishop John Randolph, 
and priest by Bishop Bowyer E. Sparke of Ely. He officiated in Edin- 
burgh for a few months, but soon returned to the West Indies, holding 
livings successively on Antigua and Tortola. 

His first wife died on Tortola, leaving him with three young 
daughters, whom he put under an aunt’s care in Pennsylvania. Then 
the aunt died, and Chaderton came to the United States. For six 
years he taught school, and experienced “pecuniary difficulties.” He 
then served as an assistant to Bishop White at a church in Philadelphia, 
and for three years, 1832-1835, he was stationed at Christ Church, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. After ministering for a few months at St. 
John’s Church, Northampton, Massachusetts, he applied to Bishop 
George J. Mountain for a position in the diocese of Quebec, Canada. 
On October 17, 1836, he was appointed to the “Chapelry of St. Peter’s 
in the Parish of Quebec,” and he remained there until his death, July 
15, 1847. 

At his latter end, William Chaderton was associated with an heroic 
episode in the annals of the Canadian Church. Grosse Isle, despite 
its name a small island in the St. Lawrence River thirty-three miles 
below Quebec, had been set apart in 1832 as an immigration station. 
Here clergy of the diocese of Quebec ministered to the immigrants 
during the months when the river was open for navigation. Cholera 
first put in its dreadful appearance at Grosse Isle in the spring of 
1846, and Chaderton, taking his turn of service with others, spent a 
week at the quarantine station early in July of that year. It does not 
appear that he returned to the island in 1847 during the height of the 
epidemic, but he undertook duties equally arduous and dangerous at 
the emigrant hospital in Quebec itself. Here he contracted the fever, 
and became the second of the five Anglican priests of the diocese who 
died of the dread disease within a year. 


The following quotations are taken from a Church weekly, The 
Berean, which was published in Quebec, 1844-1849: 


“We regret to say that the unwearied labours of the Rev. 
W. Chaderton in attendance upon the sufferers at the Marine 
and Emigrant Hospital in this city have been interrupted by 
an attack of fever from which he is now suffering.” [July 
8, 1847.] 

“With deep concern we state that the Rev. W. Chaderton 
expired this morning at ten o’clock.” [July 15, 1847.] 

“We had just time, in a Postscript to our last number, 
to give the melancholy intelligence of the decease of the Rev. 
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W. Chaderton, Minister of St. Peter’s Chapel, St. Roch’s 
Suburbs, in this parish. This indefatigable Clergyman has 
sunk under the trying duties devolving upon him in conse- 
quence of the daily increasing number of sick in the Marine 
and Emigrant Hospital, which formed part of his ministerial 
charge. Of the amount of his labours, no conception, prob- 
ably, was formed beyond the immediate circle of his family, 
until his exhausted frame refused to render further service to 
the persevering mind which had kept him at the couches of the 
sick and dying from seven to twelve hours in a day at the Hos- 
pital, to the very eve of the Lord’s day on which he had to take 
to his bed. On the 4th of this month, after having performed 
the usual full morning worship at St. Peter’s, he was com- 
pelled to confine himself to reading the afternoon prayers at 
the usual hour, and was brought home in a vehicle, to be laid 
on the couch from which he was not to rise for renewed service 
in the Church beneath. 

“The late Mr. Chaderton, who was sixty years old, had 
gone through much service in the West Indies, and in the 
United States, before he removed to this Diocese. Though 
his years had not reached the number which the Psalmist 
teaches us to look upon as the ordinary measure of man’s 
days, his exhaustion from the constant and trying nature of 
the labours he had been recently engaged in, could not but 
make his friends painfully solicitous with regard to him, from 
the commencement of his sickness; and the result cannot be 
called unexpected. By his bereaved family, the loss may justly 
be felt as one for which effectual consolation can be drawn only 
from a source higher than what earth affords. With the con- 
gregation who are now as sheep without a shepherd, we would 
unite in prayer that God may assign to them a pastor to whom 
they can transfer the affection which they bore to their de- 
parted Minister, and under whose care they may be comforted 
after the severe trials which have visited them during the last 
two years, and may increase in numbers and fruitfulness, show- 
ing forth the praises of Him who calls sinners to the marveilous 
light of the Gospel.” [July 22, 1847.] 


An Unpublished Letter of Archbishop 
Matthew Parker (1504-1575) 


Edited by David A. Kearley* and 
Bernerd C. Weber** 


mI HE following hitherto unpublished letter of Matthew Parker 
(1504-1575) first Archbishop of Canterbury (1559-1575) in 
the reign of Elizabeth I, was found in the middle of a bundle 
of Sltumendonce among unsorted archives of the city of Canterbury, 
England. This letter is addressed to Richard Railton who served in the 
office of mayor of Canterbury from Michaelmas 1562 to Michaelmas 
1563. Mayor Railton was a lawyer, apparently one of the leading 
local solicitors. There is a file of correspondence connected with him 
in the city archives of Canterbury, comprising papers in his private 
capacity as a citizen, in his business capacity as a lawyer, and in his 
official capacity as mayor.* The letter signed by Matthew Parker was 
sent to him in the last mentioned capacity. 

Mayor Railton received this letter from Parker on the occasion 
of the dreaded plague of 1563. Queen Elizabeth I had informed the 
archbishop that she wished him as Primate of all England to prescribe 
prayers, fasting, “and other good deeds,” during this time of trouble.* 
In the transcription of this document, the spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization of the original manuscript are retained. 


ARCHBISHOP PARKER TO RICHARD RAILTON, MAYOR OF 
CANTERBURY 


Mr. Mayer, after my hartie comendations. This present 
necessitie of godes hande, layed upon some partes of the Realme, 
speciallie at London, 


*Mr. Kearley has been a graduate student at the University of Alabama, 
and is writing an M.A. thesis on Archbishop Parker under the direction of 
Professor Weber. 

**Dr. Weber is associate professor of European history in the University of 
Alabama. 

1For a biographical sketch of Archbishop Parker, see any standard encyclo- 
pedia, but especially the Dictionary of National Biography, or Ollard, Cross, and 
Bond, Dictionary of English Church History (3rd ed., 1948), pp. 457-458. 

2The editors wish to express their indebtedness to Mr. William Urry, Cathedral 
and city archivist of Canterbury, for his help in obtaining this information. 

8John Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), III, 
59-60. The correspondence of the archbishop was edited for the Parker Society 
in 1853 by John Bruce and Thomas T. Perowne. 
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hathe moued the Quenes maiestie to this order of prayer and 
fastinge, prayinge and requiringe you in her maiesties name, to 
make your apparance 

to morrowe, at the cathedrall Churche, withe the substance of 
your Comynaltie. I truste in better nomber, then was seene at 
our firste metinge in prayer. If you effectuouslie do, as is con- 
venient in suche extremities, your diligence maye be reported 
withe worshipp to the comendation of the citie: And thus, 
that ye maye participate this order as ye can to further under- 
standing, I sende you A boke. 

From my house at Bokesbourne this xvii of Auguste. 1563. 


Your loving frende 
MATTHUE CANTAUR 


“John Whitgift and the English 
Reformation”—A Review of Dr. P. M. 
Dawley’s Hale Lectures’ 


By Donald J. McGinnt 


fS]N his preface, Dr. Dawley states that his chapters are not 
f literary divisions but rather the Hale Lectures for 1953, given 
mm at the invitation of the dean and trustees of the Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary. His added explanation that “inevit- 
ably they reflect the fashion in which the lecturer is straitened by the 
mode of presenting his material” (p. x), and that his treatment is 
“suggestive rather than exhaustive” (p. xi), almost completely disarms 
his critic. And his assurance that this book is an introduction to a 
“full-length biography of John Whitgift” will rally in his favor all 
the admirers of this most important, but most maligned, archbishop of 
the Elizabethan Church of England. 

At the outset Dr. Dawley reveals his appreciation for the greatness 
of Whitgift, who successively was Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Vice-Chancellor of the University; Bishop of Worcester; and, 
finally, Archbisop of Canterbury—Queen Elizabeth’s “‘little black 
husband,” as the Supreme Governor of the Church of England play- 
fully, but significantly, called him. “He, not Hooker, is the typical 
Elizabethan Churchman” (p. x), writes the author, adding that his 
life “exactly spans the critical period of the English Reformation” (p. 
2). But because Whitgift was mainly responsible for preserving the 
episcopal form of church government from the attacks of the presby- 
terian-Puritans, he has been hated and consequently slandered by all 
scholars sympathetic with the nonconformists—and they seem to be 
the majority—Arber, Pierce, Fripp, and many others. Considering 
that the last biography of the archbishop was published in 1822, students 


*John Whitgift and the English Reformation. By Powel Mills Dawley. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp. xii, 254. 

*Dr. McGinn is professor of English, Rutgers University, the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey, in the City of New Brunswick. He is the author of 
The Admonition Controversy (Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 1949), 
pp. 589, which was reviewed by Dr. Dawley in Historical Macazine, XIX(1950), 
pp. 289-290. Drs. Dawley and McGinn are two outstanding American authorities 
on the period under review.—Editor’s note. 
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of the Elizabethan period will welcome a re-evaluation of his contribution 
to the intellectual life of his day. 

As the title implies, in this preliminary study Dr. Dawley relates 
Whitgift to the general background of the English Reformation. 
Starting with Henry VIII’s break with Rome, the author skilfully avoids 
imputing motives with the statement : 


“So neatly are the successive steps in the formation of a na- 
tional Church linked with the course of the King’s suit for the 
annulment of his marriage, that historians have been unable to 
decide how far the pattern reflects a preconceived design, and 
how far opportunism, the pressure of events, and even unex- 
pected success shaped the course of the movement once it had 
gathered momentum” (p. 5). 


He prefers to attribute the success of the English Reformation to 
Henry’s historical justification of the royal supremacy on the medieval 
concept of obedience as “a primary Christian duty” (p. 20) to “the 
Catholic prince, reigning by the authority of God in and over a state” 
(p. 18). The powers of the prince and the duties of his subjects 
“were both set within the context of the profession of Catholic faith 
as taught by the scripture and the doctrine apostolic” (p. 23), for “the 
medieval English church was the faithful daughter of the Holy See” 
(p. 13). 

Nevertheless, the fact that this Church had achieved “a singularly 
effective adjustment to the national life” (p. 14) was, in part, responsible 
for the Reformers’ conviction that they were merely restoring to the 
crown what had been usurped by the papacy. It became the task of 
Whitgift and his fellow ecclesiastics under Elizabeth to maintain 
“against Papalist and Puritan alike, the constitutional doctrine of 
Henry’s national Catholicism within a religious framework that by 1559 
had received considerable modification in the areas of faith and practice” 
(p. 24). 

Throughout this account of the development of Henrician reform 
during the reign of Elizabeth—the so-called Elizabethan settlement— 
the author interweaves, not without some forcing, the main events of 
Whitgift’s career. In the process, he gives a clear explanation of the 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, the Injunctions, and the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, all of which are fundamental to an understanding not 
only of Whitgift’s personal philosophy but also of the development of 
the Church of England in the sixteenth century. Incidentally, Dr. 
Dawley presents an enlightening picture of Elizabethan parish churches 
and their services. Most effective and moving in the biographical section 
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of these lectures is the account of the aged archbishop at the deathbed 
of his queen, whom he had always faithfully served. 

Yet, in fairness to the author, it is imperative to point out certain 
inconsistencies which, if not rectified, may detract from the full biog- 
raphy now being prepared. In the first place, the Anglican historian 
of the Elizabethan period has to be particularly careful lest his Protestant 
sympathies cause him to forget that, as Dr. Dawley puts it, “Elizabethan 
folk clung tenaciously to the older patterns of their piety” (p. 119). 
That he himself is aware of this danger is evident when he writes that 
“that deep level of unity in the faith and practice of a Church that knew 
no discontinuity with its own past” (p. 48) helped resolve the tension 
in the Elizabethan settlement; also when he regrets the defacement of 
tombs, the stripping of brasses from the floors, and the vanishing of 
“much that made the parish church a treasure-house of remembrance” 
(p. 113)—all manifestations of Puritan fanaticism; and, finally, when 
he concedes that not all English Catholics were “conspirators,” indeed, 
that “the bulk of them remained genuinely loyal, caught in a tragic 
dilemma” (p. 125). 

On the other side, in spite of admitting that Puritanism was a 
“conspiracy” (p. 150), that “the prophesyings were the scenes of an 
insidious undermining of the Church of England” (p. 150), and that 
“the exclusive claim of the Puritans that a presbyterian church order 
alone was grounded in Scripture created an unbridgeable gulf between 
them and the defenders of the episcopal establishment” (p. 139), he 
nevertheless seems at times influenced by the “Puritan propaganda,” 
which, he complains, was uncritically accepted by “Whig historians” 
(p. 166). Asa result, he fails to recognize a sort of fifth-column in the 
episcopacy itself—the result of the Calvinistic indoctrination of the 
Marian exiles at Frankfurt and Geneva. Although he groups together 
all Elizebthan bishops as “pioneers bringing the traditional Catholic 
episcopate into an ecclesiastical settlement” (p. 106), he concedes the 
strong sympathies of several with the nonconformists: Sandys, hostile 
to the ornaments requirements, and Grindal, Parkhurst, Pilkington 
refusing to obey Archbishop Parker’s demands for conformity. 

Indeed, the treatment of Edmund Grindal alone will serve to illus- 
trate a certain lack of focus in these lectures. Dr. Dawley places him 
among a “small group of ardent reformers” (p. 41) (a commendatory 
phrase not too far removed from the Puritan hot gospellers), and singles 
him out as “one of the moderate party of former exiles” (p. 148) 
like Sandys (with definitely Puritan sympathies) and Cox, (who, on the 
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contrary, caused a near-riot in the Frankfurt congregation by sturdily 
refusing to discard the Edwardine Book of Common Prayer for the 
Genevan). Elsewhere, Dr. Dawley seemingly sympathizes with “poor 
Edmund Grindal” (p. 158), “the mild Grindal” (p. 93), “kindly and 
gentle, always willing to think the best of the nonconformists” (p. 148).* 
Though in general the author speaks well of Dr. Andrew Perne, Whit- 
gift’s close friend and the particular enemy of Martin Marprelate and 
John Penry (assuming that Dr. Dawley takes Martin and Penry to 
be two different persons, since he makes no reference to my articles 
identifying them), he rather slightingly contrasts Perne’s conserva- 
tism with Grindal’s reforming zeal (p. 41). 

Practically every other reference to Grindal, however, vindicates 
the wisdom of Elizabeth as Supreme Governor of her Church in sus- 
pending the archbishop for defending the prophesyings, which she her- 
self recognized as characteristic of “certain persons pretending a more 
purity” (p. 131). For instance, Dr. Dawley points out that Grindal’s 
“chief interest was in the improvement of the education of the clergy 
and their consequent ability rightly to proclaim the Word of God’? 
(pp. 148-49). Of course, no one would question the presence of “un- 
learned clergy” in the Elizabethan Church any more than in any de- 
nomination today. But the student of Puritanism must constantly be 
on the alert for words used as weapons of propaganda. Just as the 
Soviet Union defines democracy differently from the United States, so 
the Puritans had their own special definitions. An “idolater,” for in- 
stance, was anyone who did not believe as they did and hence deserved 
liquidation. Similarly, the “ignorant clergy” were those who did not 
find the presbyterian discipline in the Bible, no matter how many 
university degrees they might possess. 

The author of the Puritan pamphlet, A Dialogue Concerning the 
strife of our Churche, contrasts the ignorant Puritan, directed by his 


inner light, with the bishop who has only his university education to 
guide him: 


“Now God hath not tyed him selfe vnto multitude, nor vnto 
yeares, but where it pleaseth him to reueale, and therefore one 
poore man bringing reason and authority out of the holy Scrip- 
tures is more to be esteemed, then tenne thousande great 


Bishoppes, standing vppon their consent without warrant of the 
worde” (p. 17). 


1The italics are mine. 
2The italics are mine. 
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And while attacking the “ignorant ministers” of the Church of England, 
he admits that of the thirty or forty Puritan preachers silenced in every 
shire, 


“there bee some which neuer tooke degree in schools, but yet 

can so handle the word yt sundry which are Doctors may be 

ashamed that they be not comparable to them” (p. 125). 

The “dumb minister,” usually bracketed with the “ignorant,” was 
anyone who read a prescribed homily instead of preaching an original 
sermon, which, according to Puritan dogma, was the only way “rightly 
to proclaim the Word of God.” 

Furthermore, Grindal’s warning to the queen that “while her zeal 
in religious matters is commendable, yet the best Princes—King David, 
good King Ezechias, the godly King Jehoshaphat . . . have not refused 
‘to be better informed out of God’s word’” (p. 151), combined with 
his “in God’s matters all princes ought to bow their scepters” (p. 153), 
is merely a less forthright phrasing of the sentiment of the arch-Puri- 
tan, Thomas Cartwright, regarding the relationship of the magistrate to 
the presbytery : 


“They be servants unto the church, and as they rule in the 


church, so must they remember to subject themselves unto 

the church, to submit their sceptres, to throw down their crowns 

before the church, yea, as the prophet speaketh, to lick the 

dust of the feet of the church” (p. 143). 

Likewise, the use of examples from the Old Testament was typical of 
Puritan dialectic, whereas the truly Anglican theologions—particularly 
Whitgift—like the Roman Catholics, preferred to cite the New Testa- 
ment prefigured by the Old. 

Similarly, Grindal’s assertion—‘public and continual preaching of 
God’s word is the ordinary mean and instrument of the salvation of 
mankind” (p. 151)—is definitely Puritanical in that he makes no refer- 
ence to the sacraments, the omission of which hardly could be excused 
by assuming that he considered them “extraordiyary” or supernatural. 

Finally, unlike Whitgift’s attitude, which “mirrored more accu- 
rately the government’s policy of considerable forbearance when Roman- 
ist dissent could be proven to be purely religious” (p. 130), Grindal’s 
“hatred of Romanism” (p. 130) resembles that of the authors of the 
Admonition to the Parliament, who demanded the removal of all “rem- 
naunts of popery” from the Book of Common Prayer, or of Thomas 
Cartwright, who considered the papists to be idolaters “worse than the 
Turk.” Placed in proper focus, these references to Grindal, along with 
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Dr. Dawley’s admission that the unfortunate archbishop “lacked ad- 
ministrative ability” (p. 104), show exactly why Elizabeth was annoyed 
with Burghley for having “inflicted” (p. 171) her with Grindal. 

Likewise disturbing is Dr. Dawley’s use of Puritan jargon to 
defend Anglicanism. For example, he terms the new Anglican piety 
“thoroughly Biblical” in its appeal to “both Scripture and history— 
‘the Word of God and the primitive church’” (p. 118). This descrip- 
tion literally paraphrases the claims of the Admonitioners and Cart- 
wright for their presbyterian discipline. On the contrary, as early as 
the Vestiarian Controversy of 1566 the Anglicans denied that the Primi- 
tive Church—if by that ambiguous term was meant the Apostolic 
Church—was a typical Christian church. Indeed, fundamental in their 
defense was their conviction that the model for the Christian Church 
was its episcopal organization in time of peace under a godly Christian 
magistrate. Incidentally, this point should be appended to his statement 
that the earliest Anglican defense distinguished between “matters of 
faith” and “matters of government” (p. 140). 

For a thoroughly clear and unbiased biography of Archbishop 
Whitgift, the author might well gonsider the following questions which 
his preliminary study raises : 


(1) Since Whitgift in his Defense presents arguments 
from Scripture for the validity of the offices of archbishop and 
bishop why may not he have been, as Knollys implies (p. 207), 
the source for Bancroft’s similar defense ? 


(2) Since Whitgift in his Defense was the first English 
Protestant to question Calvin’s dictatorial authority in scrip- 
tural interpretation (p. 218), since “the members of the anti- 
Calvinist party in Cambridge were invariably the recipients of 
his patronage and ecclesiastical favor” (p. 214), since his 
protegé Hooker, who dedicated the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
to him, openly attacked Calvinism (p. 219), why would anyone 
in his right mind suspect Whitgift of Calvinistic leanings (p. 
213)? And, indeed, I am not convinced that he was com- 
pletely “bewildered” by the controversy between the Calvin- 
ists and the anti-Calvinists at Cambridge (p. 220). Perhaps 
as early as 1573, the date of publication of the Defense, eleven 
years before the first public challenge of Calvin’s authority noted 
by Dr. Dawley (p. 218), John Whitgift had made up his mind. 


(3) What real proof have we that Cartwright, whose name 
was associated with the conspiracies of Hackett et al. (p. 189), 
was “shocked by the tactics of the authors of the Marprelate 
tracts” (p. 187), which were no more conspiratorial than most 
of the other Puritan pamphlets, but were rather a sort of six- 
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teenth century version of the Sfanders and half-truths that are 
heard in some present-day Congressional investigations ? 


(4) Have we actual proof that seminary priests “rebap- 
tized children” (p. 127)? The matter of rebaptism was a bone 
of contention in the 1590’s between the Anglicans Some and 
Gifford, on the one hand, and the nonconformists Barrow, 
Greenwood, and, to some extent, Penry, on the other. 


(5) Since the Second Admonition with its “confused ex- 
position of the courts, synods, and consistories of the presby- 
terian system” (p. 94) resembles the confused writings of 
Cartwright actually acknowledged by him, and since its chief 
significance lies in “its guidance to presbyterian practice” (p. 
95), which Cartwright had first set forth in his lectures in 
Cambridge and later defended at length in his three Replies, 
why must we consider it “erroneously attributed” (p. 94) to 
him? 


(6) Why term Whitgift’s Answere “a masterpiece in the 
usual Tudor pattern of controversial writing” (p. 95), since its 
completeness in stating the charges of the opposition along with 
the author’s rebuttal is certainly unusual when compared with 
the Puritan pamphlets, which incorrectly paraphrase their op- 
ponents, quote out of context, and give only page reference? 
Moreover, it set the standard for such intelligent and fair Epis- 
copalian replies as those of Bridges, Gifford, and Sutcliffe. 


(7) Why state that the Admonition Controversy had died 
down “before the publication of Whitgift’s final Defense” 
(p. 145), as though Whitgift’s monumental work were unneces- 
sary? Or that Cartwright “somewhat half-heartedly con- 
tinued the controversy” (p. 99 n.), as though he were not heart 
and soul in the struggle, when the Second Replie, following the 
Defense, was about a thousand pages long and was followed 
by a Rest of the Second Replie? 


(8) Since Whitgift’s writing both in the Answere and in 
the Defense is excellent in its simplicity, clarity, and intellectual 
content, and since these two works serve as the main source for 
later defenders of the Episcopacy (including Hooker, Gifford, 
and Sutcliffe), why is he not eligible for a place in the line of 
“spiritual,” as well as “institutional,” continuity (p. 194) ? 
Certain minor flaws of style may be overlooked on the ground 
that the author by his own admission (p. xi) has transcribed his lec- 
tures without extensive revision: the repetition of favorite expressions 
like Elizabeth’s refusal to “make a window into men’s hearts” (pp. 
48, 61); the variation in the spelling of the common Elizabethan 
synonym for puritan—‘“pricision” (pp. 69, 133) and “precision” (pp. 
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66, 73, 74, 148) ; “ruinous for ruined (p. 112); an occasional dangling 
participle, e. g., “the supporters of the Elizabethan settlement, driving 
the Puritan influence out into the Church at large” (p. 83), and 
“thanked Cecil . . . informing him also of their intention” (p. 84) ; 
and finally, the omission in the index of the first—and identifying—refer- 
ence to Christopher Hatton, the “staunchest opponent of Puritanism on 
the Council” (p. 97). 

It is the hope of this reviewer that these comments and questions 
may aid Dr. Dawley in preparing his biography of this great Elizabethan, 
who prided himself on his “justice” and his “charity” (p. 171), and 
against whom the worst charge that has been brought by modern scholars 
is his singlemindedness in carrying out his duty to his Church and to 
his Queen. As champion of the Church of England, he might well be 
compared to St. Thomas More, the sixteenth century champion of the 
Church of Rome. For, as Dr. Dawley himself emphasizes, Whitgift 
possessed a “steadfast courage” (p. 169) that enabled him to with- 
stand “both the intrigues of the members of the Council and the challenge 
delivered through Parliament” (p. 174). In addition, he served as 
advisor to an astute monarch; indeed, he even had the opportunity to 
be Lord Chancellor (p. 195), as More was. If the Church of England 


were looking for candidates for canonization, certainly John Whitgift 
would be among the foremost. 


2 


“The Episcopal Church Since 1900”— 
A Review of Canon DeMille’s History” 


By Walter H. Stowe 


] T is almost impossible for Canon DeMille to write dull history, 
and the reader, therefore, need have no worry about this book 
ba being dull. Moreover, he writes from a definite point of view, 

1 he takes no pains to hide. When this candor is coupled with 
a determination to be fair and objective, as is the case with Canon 
DeMille, we have reason to be grateful. This reviewer, for one, denies 
that anyone can write history without some bias; and it is therefore 
better not to try to conceal it, but to let the reader understand it and 
make his own discount on that score. 

Canon DeMille’s weaknesses as an historian stem from his temper- 
ament. Having edited two of his volumes (one of them in two edi- 
tions),' this reviewer ought to know what they are. Canon DeMille 
is too impatient—of detail, and of living with his subject any length of 
time.? He is inclined to slight historical items which do not particu- 
larly interest him. Frankly, proper editorial supervision by the pnb- 
lishers was wanting in this work. It is quite evident that both author 
and publisher wished this book to be off the press before the General 
Convention. This was natural enough, but they set their sights for 
the wrong Convention; it should have been that of 1958, and not 1955! 

Canon DeMille had great courage to write a contemporary history 
of this sort, for he laid himself open to serious criticism from those 
who lived through the period covered, or through more of it than he 
did. The time perspective is too short to have general agreement as to 
what is of primary, and what is of secondary, importance. But even 
so, the major sins of this work are sins of omission rather than of com- 
mission. If the publishers, before publication, had submitted type- 


*George E. DeMille, The Episcopal Church Since 1900 (New York, More- 
house-Gorham Company, 1955), pp. xl, 223. $3.50. 

1The Catholic Movement in the American Episcopal Church (Church His- 
torical Society, Philadelphia: Ist ed., 1941; 2nd ed., 1950); A History of the 
Diocese of Albany, 1704-1923 (Church Historical Society, Philadelphia, 1946). 

2To illustrate by way of contrast, Dr. Nelson R. Burr spent six years in 
writing The Anglican Church in New Jersey (Philadelphia, Church Historical 
Society, 1954), which as its title implies, is a regional and not a national history. 
Some subjects have to be lived with a long time! 
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scripts of this volume to two such presbyters as the Rev. Drs. C. Rankin 
Barnes, secretary of the General Convention and of the National Council, 
and Edward H. Eckel, rector of Trinity Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
many of these omissions would have been caught. This has been the 
practice of the national Department of Christian Education before pub- 
lishing the volumes of the Church’s Teaching Series—and with good 
results. 

In the interests, then, of an improved second edition to come some- 
time, the principal emphasis of this review will be on subjects omitted 
or, in our opinion, inadequately treated by the author. 


CHAPTER I: NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 


The fourteen pages devoted to the history of the Episcopal Church’s 
work in the Philippines are the best summary of that field we have 
ever read, but the same cannot be said for the treatment of the mission- 
ary fields in Latin America. This church’s work in Brazil is not even 
mentioned, although the one missionary district there became three ; 
yet there is a good account of its history in HistoricaL MAGAZINE, 
X1(1942), pp. 362-386, by the late Bishop William M. M. Thomas. 

In this connection, some notice should be taken of the American 
Church Missionary Society, which first sponsored the missionary work 
of this Church in Latin America, and which merged its operations with 
the official Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society during the first 
decade of this century.* This should be considered something of a gain 
to the inner unity of the Church, and denotes an improvement in the 
temper of the Evangelicals who has sponsored A. C. M. S. But is it 
not too bad that we did not take over the title of this unofficial organi- 
zation and substitute it for that of the official agency of the Church? 

Why is nothing said about Alaska? about Liberia? about China? 
All three of these fields increased greatly in importance in world affairs 
during the 20th century, and the reader is entitled to some appraisal 
of the Church’s work in them during the last five decades. Even though 
the Church may now be wiped out in China, what kind of work was it 
doing there before the Communists took over? 


CHAPTER II: A CHANGING CHURCH IN A CHANGING WORLD 
This chapter raises the fundamental question of objective in writ- 
ing a book such as this. Is it just to tell what happened? Or is the 


*See above, in the issue, Dr. Muir’s essay, “Franklin Samuel Rising, Radical 
Evangelical.” 
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intention to include also some explanation of why and how it happened ? 
If the latter two are meant to be included, then this chapter leaves 
something to be desired. 

Let this reviewer state his qualifications for appraising this chap- 
ter. Having determined by the beginning of his sophomore year in 
college—1912—to study for holy orders, he took a keen interest in 
Church news. He was in theological seminary when the Panama Con- 
ference caused such a dither in the Church, and when the campaign 
for the Church Pension Fund was so successfully conducted; and he 
had been a priest for eight months when the General Convention of 
1919 wrought something of a revolution in the government of this 
Church. He has served the Church in Minnesota, Colorado, and New 
Jersey, and he has been a deputy to nine General Conventions, begin- 
ning in 1928, but omitting that of 1931. 

If this chapter were revised and expounded in more of a chrono- 
logical fashion, the reader who did not live through this period would 
have a better understanding of how some of these momentous changes 
came to pass. 

For example, the great success of the Church Pension Fund cam- 
paign was almost directly responsible for the development by the old 
Board of Missions of plans for the first Nation-wide Campaign; and 
these plans were ready to be put into operation following the approval 
of the General Convention of 1919. And it was the organization of the 
Nation-Wide Campaign which precipitated the organization of the 
National Council at that time. 

The Rev. R. Bland Mitchell, now bishop of Arkansas, had a great 
deal to do with the setting up of the first Nation-Wide Campaign, and 
in our opinion he has never received proper credit for his leadership. 
His story of it should be written by him, now that he has a coadjutor 
bishop to relieve him of some of his diocesan duties. 

Why is there no mention of the Panama Conference of 1916, 
which caused a furore in the Episcopal Church, and which was the prin- 
cipal reason why Bishop Arthur Selden Lloyd was not elected the first 
president of the National Council. 

On page 27, the author states: 


“|. . the General Board of Religious Education (which had 
never ne much of anything) . . . was abolished.” 
This is the most unfair statement in the whole book. As a matter 
of fact, it was this board which gave to the Church the Christian Nur- 
ture Series, which was more revolutionary in its day than the current 
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series now coming off the press. Moreover, this board had no money 
and no press to publish the series, and the Morehouse Publishing Com- 
pany financed its publication. All this is set forth in the historical 
sketch included in the Morehouse-Gorham catalogue of 1955. 

There were two complaints against the Christian Nurture Series 
a generation and more ago: (1) the cost, and (2) its courses de- 
manded too much work by volunteer teachers. This reviewer can 
testify that they were very satisfactory for week-day religious instruc- 
tion, but difficult for Sunday use. In a week-day school in a Minne- 
sota town of 7,000 people, the courses for grades three, four, five, 
six, seven and eight were the best to be had, and proved satisfactory 
and effective where you had good teachers and the better part of an 
hour for instruction. 

The appraisal of the history of the National Council should be 
more thorough and less rosy. The success of the first Nation-Wide 
Campaign went to the National Council’s head, and it proceeded to 
spend money it did not have and was not likely to get. Its policy up 
to 1925 was so irresponsible in this regard that Bishop William Law- 
rence, that prince of money raisers, resigned from its membership. The 
Council came to the General Convention of 1925 with such a staggering 
deficit that it had to be put in a strait jacket, which every Convention 
since has required it to wear. It was forbidden to spend more money 
than the dioceses by January Ist of each year reported to it that they 
expected to pay in that year. 

This was not all, and perhaps not the most serious adverse effect 
of the never ending financial pressure upon the parish priests of the 
Church. Henceforth, the successful priest was he whose parish paid 
its missionary quota in full. This reviewer heard a bishop say to his 
clergy about thirty years ago, that no priest could expect promotion 
in this Church (not just in his diocese) if he did not support the 
National Council in all its doings one hundred per cent! Ergo, the 
successful priest is the successful money-raiser ! 

There was, consequently, less and less esteem for the priest who 
saved a parish from bankruptcy; for the priest who raised a mission to 
parochial status, but found it impossible to get the quota paid in full; 
for the priest who maintained the independence of a parish, i. e. saved 
it from declining into a mission status, but in maintaining its parochial 
status could not pay its assigned quota in full; for the priest who, in the 
jurisdiction for which he was responsible, made two spiritual blades 


of grass grow where one grew before. 
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For years the National Council dominated elections to missionary 
bishoprics, and the priests who were wise with the wisdom of this 
world were not slow in finding it out. The rush to become a secretary 
of the National Council, preferably a Field Department traveling secre- 
tary, became a scandal. Here was the surest path to lawn sleeves, and 
failing that, one could at least be pretty sure of a call to a large and 
well-to-do parish. 

As a matter of fact, Canon DeMille should add a section on the 
“Moral and Spiritual Decline of the Twenties.” Those who hit their 
teens in this decade have become known as the “Lost Generation,” and 
almost every parish priest can point to nominal members of his parish 
who belong to it. They just have no religion. It is our considered 
opinion that that decade was one of the worst—morally and spiritually— 
in the history of America, and the Church in all its departments did not 
escape the stain of it. 

Parishes and even some dioceses plunged themselves into debt, 
undertaking ambitious building programs without reasonable amounts 
of cash on hand and with pledges whose value vanished with the first 
breath of hard times. The interest on this indebtedness alone was 
enough to embarrass the Church’s missionary program when the de- 
pression finally struck the country during the Thirties, and it was not 
until the Forties that most of this indebtedness, contracted so blithely 
in the Twenties, was paid off. 

Because of these factors, the loss of confidence in the National 
Council, which the depression of the Thirties revealed, was greater than 
it should have been. Ji:c great contribution which Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker made above all others was to restore the 
confidence of the Church in the National Council’s leadership. In this 
he was ably seconded by the late Rev. Dr. Charles W. Sherrin, vice- 
president of the Council. 

Canon DeMille is a little too sanguine in his exposition of “The 
Quest for Social Justice.” It is a fact that right now the “forgotten 
man” in the U. S. A. is the parish minister of the Protestant churches, 
including the parish priests of PECUSA. Here are churches whose purse 
strings are absolutely controlled by supposedly Christian laymen. The 
salaries they pay most of their ministers of all churches, in view of the 
great increase in the cost of living, is a national scandal. 

The current attitude of the average vestryman is illustrated by 
a story which Bishop Fred Ingley of Colorado told this reviewer not 
too long before his death. He was riding home from Chicago, and 
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on the same train he met a vestryman of a well-to-do, suburban parish 
in Denver. Bishop Ingley knew everything about his diocese, he was 
a wondeful pastor, but to make conversation he asked this vestryman, 
“By the way, what salary are you now paying your rector?” The 
vestryman replied, “Why, Bishop, I am not sure whether it is $5,000 
or $6,000 per year.” Actually, the parish was paying only $3,600 per 
year! The point of the incident is that this vestryman—more typical 
in this matter than most people realize—did not really know and did 
not really care what his rector was getting. 

The truth is, if a parish is not now paying very nearly twice the 
salary it was paying fifteen years ago, it is guilty of social injustice— 
and there are thousands of parishes that will have to plead guilty to 
this indictment. 

Those clergymen who are now receiving, and those who will re- 
ceive, deferred salaries in the shape of pensions, are having to turn to 
the State, and not to the Church, to rectify one phase of this social 
injustice. The Social Security system of the federal government is the 
life-saver in this situation. Pension premiums were paid in one hun- 
dred-cent dollars up to 1940; in return, the beneficiaries will receive 
pensions in fifty or fifty-five-cent dollars. 

No wonder the clergy are on the move! Apparently, their only 
recourse is to get called to other parishes which pay higher salaries than 
the ones they have been receiving. 


FURTHER EXPOSITION OF “A CHANGING WORLD” 


Chapter II does not sufficiently indicate how radically the Ameri- 
can world has changed in the last half century, and how this has seri- 
ously affected the welfare of the Episcopal Church. 

The rate of growth of the Episcopal Church slowed down drastic- 
ally in the 20th century, compared with its rate of growth during the 
19th century, Anyone can see this for himself by consulting The E pis- 
copal Church Annual, 1955, p. 26. The ratio of communicants of the 
Episcopal Church to the population of the continental United States 
in 1850 stood at one communicant among every 235 persons of the 
civil population ; by 1900, this ratio had improved to one communicant 
among every 102.3 of the civil population. But now see what happened : 


Year 


1900. . 
1920... 


mz Ratio Year Ratio 
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Between 1850 and 1900, the Church’s ratio of communicants improved 
132.7 points; between 1900 and 1950, the ratio improved but 10.4 
points, and for much of the last half-century the rate of growth com- 
pared to that of the civil population was virtually static—even losing 
ground in the last decade, 1940-1950. What are the reasons for this? 

One patent reason was the rapid and widespread growth of secu- 
larism, as we now call it, but what the Bible calls worldliness. In 
1898, General Convention’s Committee on the State of the Church re- 
ported a “tendency somewhat widespread to follow pleasure to great 
excess. Day after day religious duty is neglected for the sake of social 
functions. Family duties are forgotten, and Church duties are utterly 
ignored.””* 

Aiding and abetting this secularism, far beyond that of any prev- 
ious era in the history of man, was the number of inventions to foster 
man’s comfort and amusement—the automobile, the movies, radio, 
television—to mention but a few of the gadgets of a mechanized life. 
What kings never even dreamed of, have now become necessities to 
Mr. Average Man. 

A second reason was the great increase in the number of the 
learned professions, which enlisted an increasing number of promising 
young men who might otherwise have entered the Church’s ministry, 
and which effected a decline in the intellectual leadership of the clergy 
in American life, compared with fifty or a hundred years before. “The 
ministry is not attracting its due proportion of young men,” was the 
lament of the Committee on the State of the Church to the General 
Convention of 1910—a refrain continually repeated since that time 
until 1945. The Episcopal Church never has had enough clergy, but 
from 1900 to 1950 the net increase in the number of the clergy has 
been less than ten per cent for each decade—the worst record in its 
history except for the decade ending in 1810.° 

A third reason was the disruptive effects of two world wars. These 
have never been properly appraised, but that they were serious cannot 
be denied. The precipitate drop in the number of confirmations during 
the years of World War I and of World War II would be proof enough. 
With too few clergy even for peace time, and with many parochial clergy 
entering the chaplaincy of the Armed Forces, the chaos in some parishes 
was appalling. The statistics reported to the General Convention of 
1919, for example, were so inaccurate or incomplete that the Com- 

*See Walter H. Stowe, “More Lay Readers than Clergy,” in The Historiog- 


rapher, 1955 (Philadelphia, Church Historical Society), pp. 18-21. 
‘Ibid. See especially the Statistical Tables, pp. 137. 
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mittee on the State of the Church would not publish them—and thus 
there are none in the Journal, 1919. 

A fourth reason, and by no means the least, was the rate and char- 
acter of immigration during the first three decades of this century. The 
total immigration into the United States during a century and a half 
(1780-1930) totalled 38,000,000. But during thirty years (1900-1930) 
of that century and a half, about one-half (18,638,406, or 49.0 per cent) 
poured into this country. And these 184% million immigrants repre- 
sented almost 40 per cent of the total net increase in the nation’s popula- 
tion during those three decades. Thus the nation was called upon to 
absorb in thirty years almost as many immigrants as it had previously 
been given one hundred and twenty years to absorb. 

Beginning in 1880, the character of immigration shifted; whereas 
the old immigration (before 1880) came principally from northern and 
western Europe, the new immigration (after 1880) came principally 
from southern and eastern Europe. Consequently, the religious allegi- 
ance of most of the immigrants during the three decades, 1900-1930, 
was Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish, Eastern Orthodox, and Cal- 
vinistic—in about that order. The Episcopal Church profited very 
little from the immigration of this period.* 

Moreover, the last great waves of immigrants settled for the most 
part in large cities rather than in rural areas. The effects of this are 
still with us and will be for decades to come. One example will suffice : 
In 1920, St. Agnes’ Chapel of Trinity Parish, New York City, re- 
ported 2,600 communicants; today it does not exist! Its locale was 
largely taken over by Jews. 

The Episcopal Church Since 1900 should take account of these vital 
factors. In fifty years, the Roman Catholics, the Jews, and the Lutherans 
have become powerful factors in politics. They influence greatly the 
world in which the Episcopal Church lives and operates. Ask any news- 
paper editor ; ask any movie producer ; ask any radio or television station 
owner ; ask any politician; ask even the president of a secular college or 
university. 


CHAPTER III: VENTURES TOWARD UNITY 


This is very well done, and we have but one suggestion to make: 
The section in Chapter VIII, “The Aglipayan Church,” should be re- 
titled and transferred to Chapter III. It should be called by its proper 


_ See Walter H. Stowe, “Immigration and Growth of the Episcopal Church,” 
in HistoricaAL MAGAZINE, XI (1942), pp. 330-361. \ 
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name, “The Philippine Independent Church.” The fact that the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church gave to this Church the Apostolic Succession fits 
into Chapter III very well. It is living evidence that the Episcopal 
Church is willing to share its treasures, both new and old, without de- 
manding merger with, or absorption into, itself, provided the asking 
body is willing to assume the same terms of trusteeship as the Epis- 
copal Church exercises in the premises. 
On page 175, the date “1920” should be “1902.” 


CHAPTER IV: THE RESHAPING OF THE LITURGY 


This also is an excellent exposition, and we have only two minor 
suggestions: one, The Hymnal 1918 should be called The Hymnal 1916, 
after the General Convention which authorized it, as is done in the case 
The Hymnal 1940; and two, the great fault of The Hymnal 1916 was 
that the hymns were published in too high a key for congregational sing- 
ing, unless the congregation had a skilled organist who could transpose 
on sight to a lower key. Most small parishes, which desperately need 
congregational singing if they are to have any singing at all, do not 
usually have such skilled organists. This was the greatest single reason 
why The Hymnal 1916 was never really popular from the start. 


CHAPER V: THE EDUCATION OF THE CLERGY 


We think that this chapter should follow the next one, “The Edu- 
cation of the Laity,” in order that the pre-seminary education of the 
clergy can be appraised in proper chronological order. After all, their 
education as laymen precedes their education as clergymen. 

This chapter rightly stresses the strategic importance of the 
Church’s theological seminaries. No other institution of the Church is 
so nearly indispensable. 

Bexley Hall is entitled to a paragraph of exposition. Its omission 
is one of those inadvertencies which should have been caught by proper 
editorial supervision. 

Only in the last ten years have the laity been informed about the 
plight of our seminaries, and of their importance to the Church. The 
laity will not support Church colleges; they must be persuaded to sup- 
port our theological seminaries in a proper and even generous fashion. 
The seminaries should be increasingly centers of productive scholarship 
for the Church. At present, the faculties are overloaded with work. 
More research fellowships should be available. 
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As we write this, fifty-five out of every one hundred students in our 
theological seminaries are converts to the Episcopal Church. This is 
at once encouraging and discouraging. It means that this Church is 
having a strong appeal outside its own membership; but it also means 
that the laity of the Episcopal Church are stingy in giving their sons to 
its ministry. A Roman Catholic family of Irish background considers 
the greatest honor that can come to it is that one of its sons shall study 
for the priesthood. The typical Episcopal family considers that almost 
the greatest calamity which can come to it is that one of its sons shall 
study for the priesthood. 

If the laity of the Episcopal Church produced as many vocations 
for the priesthood as in all conscience they should, that happy condi- 
tion, combined with the large number of converts now in our seminaries, 
would mean that the Episcopal Church could go places it cannot now go. 


CHAPTER VI: THE EDUCATION OF THE LAITY 


This chapter has two serious omissions: (1) Nothing is said about 
the Christian Nurture Series, which was a notable contribution to the 
Church school curriculum of the second and third decades of this 
century—the fruit of the leadership of the General Board of Religious 


Education before the organization of the National Council; and (2) the 
Forward Movement. 


In our comment on Chapter II above, we have said all that needs to 
be said in this review about the Christian Nurture Series. 

The Forward Movement was authorized by the General Convention 
of 1934, meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The country was in 
the depths of the depression, and the Forward Movement was an attack 
upon the spiritual depression then afflicting both the nation and the 
Church. 

Its results cannot, of course, be measured in very tangible fashion, 
but those who have taken advantage of the high class religious literature 
at a cheap price which the Movement has made available to the Church 
have felt well rewarded. It has commanded the talents of some of the 
ablest spiritual leaders of the Church, many of them have been outstand- 
ing scholars, and their contributions to Forward—day-by-day have been 
anonymous. The late Rev. Dr. J. Thayer Addison, gratefully remem- 
bered by readers of HistoricaAL MAGAZINE, wrote more issues of For- 
ward—day-by-day than any other contributor up to the time of his 
death. Those parish priests who have had a standing order for each 
issue of the Forward, and who have mailed a copy to each family on 
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their parish mailing lists, are thoroughly convinced of its deepening 
spiritual effect upon their parishes. 

The Movement has published a great variety of helpful tracts, 
pamphlets and brochures. One example which lies before us will suffice : 
It is The Ten Commandments for Today, pp. 40, by no less a person 
than Dean Corwin C. Roach, of Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College. Dean Roach is an outstanding Old Testament 
scholar, not merely of the American Episcopal Church but of the Angli- 
can Communion. He had previously written the Forward Movement 
publication, The Old Testament in the Making. 

A woman of New Brunswick, New Jersey, who is not herself a 
member of the Episcopal Church, has distributed between fifty and sixty 
copies of the Forward Movement publication, Prayers for All Occasions. 
Canon DeMille himself unconsciously pays eloquent tribute to the Move- 
ment (p. 169) in connection with his discussion of “The Army Chap- 
lains”: ‘Forward Movement literature was in demand.” 

As we have said above, the laity of the Episcopal Church will not 
support Church colleges. This is perhaps more understandable when 
one realizes that Princeton University, for example, founded by the 
Presbyterians just over two hundred years ago, has over 800 students 
who list themselves as Episcopalians—the largest number of any re- 
ligious group on that campus. The Episcopal Church’s proper strategy, 
therefore, is to support in a really effective way its work on college 
campuses. This means having a resident chaplain on every campus 
where the number of enrolled Episcopalians is too large to be looked after 
adequately by the rector of the local parish. 

Twenty years ago, college work was discouraging because of the lack 
of response from both faculty and students. This state of affairs has 
changed radically for the better since World War II. Since about 1949, 
judging by our experience at Rutgers University, the eternal verities 
rate a higher appreciation than formerly. Vocations to the priesthood 
in greater number than formerly are also a by-product of a well planned 
and ably conducted college work program. 

The section on “Boarding and Day Schools” should have more 
to say than it does. The laity of the Episcopal Church will support 
a certain number of Church boarding schools for boys and girls, as 
they will not support Church colleges. But there are two questions 
which should be raised, concerning which Canon DeMille attempts no 
answer: one, just how valuable an agency to the Church are these 
boarding schools, and how effective as means of Christian education ? 
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and, two, how do their graduates measure up in their services to Church 
and state? 

Some years ago Fortune Magazine had a long article dealing with 
the more famous “prep” schools, including St. Paul’s, Concord, Groton, 
Kent, etc. As we remember this article, it castigated them on the 
ground that too many of their graduates were bond salesmen and stock 
brokers; too few were rendering any service to the nation, whether 
on a federal, state, or local level. 

The Church historian must deal with such matters. 

The section on “The Church Press” rates a warning which should 
here be given: Whereas the Church used to have four weekly periodi- 
cals, it now has only two—The Living Church and The Witness. One 
of the four original weeklies, The Churchman, is now semi-monthly, and 
The Episcopal Churchnews, successor to The Southern Churchman, is 
biweekly. This is not a healthy situation, since all have to struggle for 
survival, and since the lack of sufficient advertising is the principal 
cause of their precarious financial condition. 

Not even the National Council will advertise in the Church press 
in any reasonable fashion. It is frankly parasitic in this matter, and 
believes that the Church press should publish gratis all its handouts, 
whether news or propaganda. Some day it may wake up and find that 
it has no Church press at all worthy the name. The entire burden of 
raising missionary quotas is placed on the shoulders of the parochial 
clergy, and they do not get the assistance they are entitled to. By this 
we mean that any layman, sufficiently interested in his Church to sub- 
scribe to a Church paper, should be able to read in the form of attrac- 
tive and effective advertisements what his money and God’s grace have 
accomplished in the way of growth and progress in the fields covered 
by the Church’s Program. Has anybody ever seen such advertisements 
by the National Council? Not this reviewer! 

We cannot help but be grateful for what Canon DeMille says about 
the Church Historical Society and HistoricaL MaGazine, pp. 132-134; 
but we do get discouraged that we have to keep explaining, even to 
Church historians, that the Church Historical Society has no control 
whatsoever over HistorIcAL MaGazine. The latter is published by 
a Joint Commission of General Convention, and was an official publica- 
tion of General Convention nine years before the Church Historical 
Society became an official agency of the said Convention. In fact, it 
was the Joint Commission on HistoricAL MAGAZINE which recom- 
mended that General Convention make C. H. S. an official agency for the 
purposes specified in the enabling resolution. 
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Canon DeMille says in a footnote: “Since this is the most con- 
troversial chapter in the book, I have taken great pains with it.” He 
certainly has, and for fear that he might not be scrupulously fair in 
dealing with the most crucial points, he invited Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons to submit his versions, which are printed in full. 

This reviewer flatters himself that he could elucidate some items 
in this chapter, but this review is already too long. He will content 
himself by saying that the part played by the Rev. Dr. George E. Norton 
‘of Rochester in the final action by the General Convention of 1946 
should be more fully expounded. Dr. Norton counts himself a Liberal 
chyrchman, but he was greatly disturbed over the ends aimed at, and 
the means employed, by our Church’s Commission on Unity. His 
amendment was the fruit of his own reflections on the subject, but it 
was formally presented to the Convention only after consultation with 
various groups among the deputies. His solution was indeed the deus 
ex machina in this crisis, and he deserves great credit for it. 


CONCLUSION 


Chapters VIII and IX deal with the subjects, “In the Crucible of 
War” and “Since 1949.” We have nothing of importance to add to 
them. Instead we would conclude this review by urging every one to 
read and ponder Chapter X, “The Point of the Story”—only seven and 
one-half pages—but they are magnificent. The concluding words are 
these : 


“The opening of the second half of the twentieth century, then, 
finds the American Episcopal Church a larger Church, a better 
organized Church, a more missionary-minded Church, a more 
mature Church in the intellectual realm, a more Catholic 
Church in every sense of the term, than she was in the year 
1900. The Holy Spirit has been, and is, at work.” 
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